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CHAPTER  I. 

A  General  Survey. — Britain's  Favourable  Position. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  to  give  my  opinion  on 
poultry-rearing  in  Great  Britain  as  a  means  of  counteract- 
ing, at  all  events  to  some  extent,  our  imports.  The  sum  an- 
nually paid  out  of  England  for  poultry  and  eggs  is 
^8,000,000.  In  venturing  to  respond  to  the  invitation  thus 
addressed  to  me  by  many  who  have  noticed  my  successes 
as  an  exhibitor  of  a  cross-bred  fowl,  from  pure  Indian  game 
and  Dorking,  a  breed  which  I  recommend  as  the  very  best 
for  table  purposes,  I  may  premise  that  as  an  enthusiast  in 
the  British  cause  I  have  had  the  fullest  opportunities  of 
putting  my  theories  to  a  test.  Some  distinctly  original 
experiments  were  carried  on  for  me  some  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  my  eldest  son,  at  Iville  Farm,  Bay- 
nards,  near  Horsham,  Surrey ;  and  I  think  I  may 
fairly  claim  that  the  awards  given  at  Birmingham, 
Barnstaple,  Nottingham,  Glossop,  Guildford,  Plymouth, 
Hanley,  Islington,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  pure 
Indian  game  and  the  cross-breed  mentioned,  en- 
tirely justify  the  utilitarian  results  of  my  method  of  selecting 
poultry  for  cross-breeding  purposes,  with  the  final  object 
of  improving  our  native  supplies. 

The  question  is  often  put,  44  Are  you  in  favour  of 
poultry-breeding  on  a  large  scale,  i.e.,  on  extensive  farms?" 
I  reply,  no ;  for  the  experiment  has  never,  so  far,  proved 
economical  unless  combined  with  other  branches  of  farming 
and  dairying.  Every  poultry-keeper,  of  course,  knows  that 
anything  resembling  a  hen-ranche  on  a  limited  space  ol 
ground  would  be  impossible,  and  that  with  a  wide  area  for 
the  poultry  to  scrape  over  the  project  would  soon  be  found 
impracticable.  4'  At  first,"  as  one  of  our  daily  journals 
has  pointedly  remarked,  44  everything  looks  promising,  and 
the  inevitable  balance-sheet,  showing  amazing  profits  on 
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paper,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  newspapers.  But  after 
a  time — be  it  very  short,  or  not  so  short,  as  the  skill  or  good 
luck  of  the  farmer  goes — a  tale  of  misfortune  is  all  there  is 
to  tell."  The  fowls  cease  to  lay,  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  feeding,  and,  finally,  they  begin  to  die  off  by  the  score. 
Croup  and  other  diseases  have  seized  them,  owing  to  the 
foulness  of  the  soil,  and  in  a  few  months  one  has  to  record 
the  failure  of  another  poultry  farm.      Fowls  require  a  cer- 
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tain  area  of  waste  ground  to  roam  over,  and  if  their  houses 
and  haunts  are  not  kept  scrupulously  clean  disease  is  cer- 
tain. A  few  fowrls,  or  if  the  available  ground  is  large,  a 
few  dozens  of  them,  pay  admirably.       It  is  fowl-keeping 
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on  this  modest  scale  that  pays.  And  it  is  from  such 
sources  that  the  millions  of  eggs  sent  to  us  from  the  little 
peasant  farmers  of  France  and  Holland  are  collected. 

I  propose,  in  these  pages,  to  consider  what  are  the 
points  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  production  of  poultry  for  the 
table,  if  only  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  or  of  those  who 
desire  to  devote  more  attention  to  that  particular  department 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Some  varieties  of  poultry 
thrive  better  in  certain  climates,  while  others  thrive  in  all 
climates  ;  some  breeds  grow  rapidly,  while  others  develop 
slowly  ;  some  breeds  fatten  quickly — and  so  on.  Xow,  the 
principal  points  connected  with  table  poultry  are  these  :  — 

1.  Comparative  weight  of  meat  and  of  bone  when  dead. 

2.  General  colour  and  appearance  of  the  meat. 

3.  Tenderness  of  flesh. 

4.  Marketability. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  of  rural  industries  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  poultry-fattening  as  practised  largely  in 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  the 
country.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  industry  that  will  suit  men 
or  women  with  a  capital  of  £100  to  ^500;  indeed,  there 
are  plenty  of  poultry-fatteners  engaged  in  this  business  in 
Surrey  and  Sussex  who  originally  began  with  a  few  shillings 
and  are  now  probably  worth  hundreds  of  pounds.  But  good 
business  capabilities,  industrious  habits,  and  excellent 
health  are  indispensable  qualifications  for  a  successful  poul- 
try-fattener.  In  this  industry  there  are  three  types  of 
workers.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  person  who  makes  it 
his  business  to  rear  young  chickens  up  to  a  certain  age,  and 
then  disposes  of  them  to  a  second  person.  The  latter,  in 
turn,  disposes  of  the  stock  so  obtained  to  the  fattener,  or 
''fatter."  The  "chicken  rearer"  is  often  a  cottager 
who  is  employed  at  some  rural  occupation  himself. 

Heathfield  is,  of  course,  the  great  centre  of  the  trade 
in  Sussex.  The  dead  poultry  despatched  from  Heathfield 
and  Uckfield  amounts  to  upwards  of  2,500  tons  per  annum. 
Estimating  the  weight  of  each  bird  at  41b.,  giving  us  560  to 
the  ton,  we  find  that  no  fewer  than  a  million  and  a  half  were 
fattened  and  dressed  before  being  sent  away  by  rail.  And 
what  are  the  profits?      The  carriers,  or  "higglers,"  as 
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they  are  called,  who  scour  the  country  for  miles  round,  col- 
lecting the  chickens  from  the  farmer  and  cottager  in  order 
to  fill  the  fattening  pens,  pay  from  is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  to  the 
rearer  for  each  bird.  The  fattener,  in  turn,  gets  from 
3s.  6d.  to  6s.  for  each  bird  fattened  and  dressed  for  market. 
As  the  cost  of  food  for  each  bird,  and  the  labour  involved, 
is  not  a  serious  item,  and  as  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  are  not 
exceedingly  high  in  the  districts  referred  to,  it  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  a  substantial  profit  is  made  in  the  fatten- 
ing business.  Nor  are  the  fat  birds  the  only  source  of 
profit.  There  are  the  feathers  to  be  taken  into  account. 
For  example,  feathers  fetch  on  an  average  about  25s.  per 
hundredweight. 

Those  who  are  able  to  keep  cows  will  of  course  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  skim  milk  at  hand  for  making  the  food 
used  for  fattening.  And  here  again  is  another  source  of 
profit.  The  fattener  has  not  only  all  the  milk  he  re- 
quires and  probably  more,  but  also  the  cream  for  butter- 
making.  Thus  the  farmer,  who  takes  up  the  subject  of 
poultry-fattening,  has  really  two  good  sources  of  income. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  able  to  grow  his  own  supply  of 
oats,  he  will  be  still  better  off.  The  largest  fatteners 
use  as  much  as  two  quarters  of  oats  daily,  or  1,400  sacks 
yearly  for  feeding  purposes.  If  we  put  the  price  of  these 
at  10s.  per  sack,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  less  a  sum  than  £700 
per  annum  is  spent  for  oats.  Again,  those  who  are  able 
to  afford  the  necessary  outlay  for  a  mill  to  grind  their  oats 
will  effect  a  still  further  saving. 

Each  year  the  railway  company  brings  into  the  district 
about  1,000  tons  of  live  poultry,  chiefly  from  Ireland,  to  be 
fattened  when  the  supplies  of  English  birds  run  short. 

In  the  fattening  pens  a  cramming  machine,  worked  by 
foot-treadle,  is  used.  The  keeper  takes  the  bird  from  the 
coop  in  his  left  hand,  passes  the  tube  of  the  cramming- 
machine  down  its  throat,  gives  one  gentle  press  to  the  lever 
with  his  foot,  and  returns  the  bird  to  the  coop.  It  takes  a 
good  man  to  cram  forty  or  fifty  dozen  chickens  twice  a 
day,  besides  preparing  all  the  necessary  food,  and  attending 
to  the  houses  and  yards.  In  summer  the  birds  are  kept 
chiefly  out  of  doors  in  yards  shielded  from  draughts  by  high 
brushwood  fences,  but  in  winter  they  are  housed  in  sheds 
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to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  The  food  used  for  fattening 
consists  mostly  of  ground  oats,  mixed  with  fat  and  skim 
milk  to  the  consistency  of  very  thick  cream.  This  mixture 
is  put  into  the  hopper  of  the  cramming  machine  and  forced 
into  the  bird's  crop,  as  described,  the  operation  lasting  only 
a  few  seconds.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  process  is 
cruel,  but  the  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  birds 
thrive  wonderfully  during  their  short  stay  of  a  fortnight  in 
the  fattening  coops.  During  that  period,  too,  they  arc 
kept  in  the  dark  as  much  as  possible.  This  induces  them 
to  rest,  and,  consequently,  to  put  on  more  flesh  than  would 
be  possible  if  they  were  exposed  to  the  light  and  probably 
subjected  to  excitement.  The  poultry-fattener  's  motto  ap- 
pears  to  be — "  Keep  your  birds  quiet,  feed  them  little  and 
often,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  always  perfectly  clean  and 
in  good  health. ' ' 

It  is  clear,  from  all  the  facts  mentioned,  that  poultry- 
rearing  and  fattening  is  a  profitable  industry  for  country 
districts,  and  one  that  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possi- 
ble way  by  landowners  and  others  interested  in  making  the 
most  profitable  use  of  the  land.  There  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  fat  poultry  of  the  best  quality,  and  if  the  present 
means  of  supply  from  our  rural  districts  were  to  be  quad- 
rupled, there  would  still  be  room  for  more  energy  and  skill 
to  be  embarked  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  price  of  good- 
sized  Surrey  or  Sussex  chickens  ranges,  in  the  spring,  from 
3s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  bird.  Chickens  of  an  inferior  class  fetch 
less  than  half  that  amount.  The  best  trade-mark  of  Bri- 
tish produce  must  be  its  excellence. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  one  reason  why  fowls  are 
bred  more  largely  in  foreign  countries  is  owing  to  a  more 
favourable  climate.  This  is  erroneous.  No  climate  is 
equal  for  poultry  to  that  found  in  the  British  Isles.  Exces- 
sive heat  and  cold  are  both  unfavourable,  and  a  moist  tem- 
perate atmosphere  gives  the  best  results.  The  finest  eggs 
and  poultry  are  produced  here,  but  we  have  not  given  the 
same  attention  to  the  industry  as  have  our  rivals  abroad, 
although  nearness  to  markets  offers  an  advantage  which 
must  ever  be  in  favour  of  our  own  people  if  they  but  realise 
it.  As  the  late  Earl  of  YVinchilsea  remarked,  in  the  "  Fruit- 
Growers5  Year  Book,"  foreign  inroads  into  our  market  are 
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to  be  ascribed  not  to  any  natural  supremacy  on  our  rivals' 
part,  but  to  the  skill  with  which  the  foreigner  selects  things 
suited  to  the  needs  of  his  customers,  "  the  care  with  which 
he  sorts,  grades,  and  packs  them,  the  infinite  taste  exhibited 
in  their  arrangement,  and  the  methc  aical  and  business-like 
agreements  which  he  makes  with  railway  companies  to  con- 
vey large  and  regular  consignments  at  specially  low  rates.'' 
It  is  our  carelessness  in  regard  to  detail  which  is  endangering 
our  position.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  conditions,  but  in  the 
neglect  of  opportunities.  Our  best  breeds  for  table  poultry 
have  ever  been — and  are  likely  to  remain — unchangeable, 
namely,  the  Dorking,  the  Indian  Game,  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Brahma,  Red  and  Speckled  Sussex,  and  Old  Lincolnshire 
Buff,  or  so-called  Buff  Orpington ;  and  from  these  the  finest 
table  birds  in  the  world  can  be  produced  by  systematic 
crossing  and  attention  to  the  smallest  detaijs  in  rearing. 

Happily  some  progress  has  been  achieved  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  thanks,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  special 
encouragements  held  out  to*  exhibitors,  so  that  we  may 
fairly  anticipate  the  general  makings  of  small  fortunes  in 
by-ways  but  too  little  heeded  in  the  past.  The  small 
farmer  in  our  own  country,  unlike  the  French  agriculturist, 
has,  by  his  haphazard  methods,  too  often  failed  to  realise 
a  substantial  margin  of  profit  which  would  otherwise  have 
accrued  to  him.  The  patience  and  skill  which  he  so  judi- 
ciously bestows  upon  the  soil  are  as  necessary  in  and  about 
his  poultry  pens  if  he  wishes  to  raise  this  branch  of  industry 
to  a  higher  level.  As  to  the  site,  I  have  always  recom- 
mended the  selection  of  a  slope  looking  towards  the  south 
and  sheltered  by  houses,  walls,  or  trees.  One  very  general 
plan  adopted  in  France  and  other  countries  is  to  erect  a 
fowl-house  on  pillars,  so  that  the  birds  may,  in  sunshine  or 
rain,  shelter  themselves  under  the  raised  floor.  All  covered 
runs  should  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  and  low  or  damp  ground  must  be  avoided.  Chickens, 
as  is  well  known,  thrive  best  by  the  roadside  in  the  country, 
thanks  to  the  insect  life  under  the  hedges  and  the  abund- 
ance of  grit  on  the  highways  and  in  lanes.  In  the  case  oi 
fowls  not  at  liberty  they  should  be  compelled  to  pick  uf. 
everything  clean. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Question  of  Economy. 


In  Goldsmith's  pathetic  retrospect  of  the  halcyon  days 
of  husbandry  and  its  allied  pursuits,  he  assumes,  with  a  par- 
donable sum  of  poetical  licence,  that — 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  grief  began, 
k'  When  ev'ry  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man." 
Vet,  at  any  rate,  we  know,  perhaps  more  from  the  example 
of  foreign  peoples  than  from  the  comparatively  limited  ex- 
perience of  our  own  countrymen,  how  great  are  the 
economic  advantages  of  small  farms.  It  was  a  benevolent 
wish  of  Henry  IV.  that  "  he  might  live  to  see  the  day  when 
all  his  subjects  had  their  fowl  in  the  pot  ";  and  the  condi- 
tions contributing  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope  were  already 
shaping  themselves  in  his  day.  True,  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
regretfully  points  out  that  just  when  the  French  peasantry 
might  have  consciously  realised  the  benefit  of  an  ample  mar- 
ket at  their  very  doors,  the  Revolution  destroyed  their 
mainstay  by  sweeping  away  the  large  body  of  opulent  pro- 
prietors scattered  through  the  towns  and  over  the  whole 
country,  who  alone  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  choicer  pro- 
duce of  field  and  farm.  Moreover,  the  newer  law  of  succes- 
sion, on  account  of  the  continual  sub-division  of  estates 
which  it  involved,  rendere'd  the  reconstruction  of  such  a  body 
well-nigh  impossible.  We  may  freely  admit  that  the  chasm 
in  societv,  thus  ruthlessly  created,  was  not  calculated  to 
benefit  the  small  cultivator,  and  that  the  distribution  of 
land  among  the  many  proved,  for  that  reason,  rather  a 
curse  than  the  blessing  it  might  have  been.  Still,  like  the 
Amreeta  Cup  in  Kehama,  which  is  the  one  or  the  other  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  who  receive  it,  the 
heritage  has,  notwithstanding  its  perils,  gradually  led  to 
profit  and  thrift.  This  result  is,  of  course,  mainly  attri- 
butable to  improved  means  of  communication,  both  by  land 
and  water,  and  the  consequent  creation  of  new  markets, 
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Poultry-rearing  on  the  Continent. 

If  we  looked  abroad  for  the  most  flourishing  aggrega- 
tion of  model  farms  on  a  minor  scale,  alternating  with  the 
estates  of  fairly  well-to-do  patrons,  according  to  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison's  ideal  of  a  happy  rural  life,  we  should  probably 
be  agreed  in  selecting  the  little  freeholds  of  Tuscany,  the 
Garden  of  Europe,  which  have  done  so  much  to  elevate  the 
character  and  improve  the  taste  of  their  possessors.  And 
it  is  towards  such  models  that  the  smaller  farms,  and  espe- 
cially those  with  which  poultry-rearing  is  associated,  are 
gradually  tending  in  all  other  European  countries.  In 
France,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  nearly  all  farmers  and  cot- 
tagers keep  poultry,  and  poultry-farms,  as  such,  are  not  to 
be  found.  Mr.  Geyelin,  the  manager,  and  two  directors  of 
the  National  Poultry  Company,  who  were  sent  to  France 
some  years  ago  on  a  fruitless  mission,  viz.,  to  locate  and 
study  a  wonderful  establishment  supposed  to  contain 
300,000  hens  fed  upon  horseflesh,  and  yielding  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  profit — a  picture  due  to  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion of  a  Parisian  journalist — neverthless  gathered  some  use- 
ful facts.  They  saw  turkeys  hatching  chickens.  A  hen 
finds  a  dozen  chickens  quite  as  many  as  she  can  bring  up ; 
but  a  turkey  can  hatch  and  protect  a  couple  of  dozen.  Mr. 
Gevelin  found  large  numbers  of  turkeys — on  some  farms  as 
many  as  a  hundred — busy  hatching  chickens.  Some  of 
them  spent  as  many  as  six  months  in  the  year  at  this  em- 
ployment ;  and  all  the  while  they  were  rearing  pullets  they 
were  fattening  themselves.  Turkeys  are  said  to  be  the 
best  protectors  of  chickens  and  capons.  Mr.  Gevelin  tells 
of  the  ruse  by  which  turkeys  are  sometimes  beguiled  into  the 
functions  of  foster-mothers  for  chickens  :  — 

"  When  a  turkey  has  been  hatching  for  some  months,  and 
shows  a  disposition  to  leave  off,  a  glassful  of  wine  is  given 
her  in  the  evening,  and  a  number  of  chickens  are  substituted 
for  the  eggs.  On  waking  in  the  morning  she  takes  kindly 
to  them,  and  leads  them  about,  strutting  amidst  a  troop  of 
70  or  100  chickens  with  the  dignity  of  a  drum-major. 
When,  however,  a  troop  leader  is  required  that  has  not  been 
hatching,  such  as  a  capon  or  a  turkey,  then  it  is  usual  to 
pluck  some  of  their  feathers  from  the  breasts,  and  to  give 
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them  a  glass  of  wine,  and  whilst  they  are  in  a  state  of  ine- 
briation to  place  some  chickens  under  them.  On  getting 
sober  the  next  morning  they  feel  that  some  sudden  change 
has  come  over  them,  and  as  the  denuded  part  is  kept  warm 
by  the  chickens  they  also  take  kindly  to  them." 

Looking  at  our  imports,  and  especially  the  egg  ptoblem, 
the  British  poultry-eater  cannot  understand  why  he  is  not  as 
well  and  cheaply  supplied  from  English  as  from  foreign 
sources.  Nor  is  he  consoled  on  being  told  that  British  poultry 
surpasses  the  French  in  gorgeous  plumage.  Caring  little  or 
naught  for  niceties  about  combs,  beaks,  hackles,  wattles, 
saddles,  sickles,  and  fluff,  vulture-hocks,  or  five  toes,  his 
standard  of  excellence  is  his  palate  and  the  size  of  the  eggs 
he  empties  with  his  spoon,  or  the  helps  he  can  give  from  his 
knife  and  fork. 

The  excellence  of  the  prize  shows  and  the  pictures  of  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir  and  his  successors  in  the  world  of  animal 
painters,  foremost  among  whom  are  Mr.  Alfred  X.  Strutt 
and  my  friend,  Frank  Gillett,  have,  as  the  British  poultry- 
eater  admits,  proved  the  manifold  points  of  beauty 
possessed  by  cocks,  hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and 
guinea  fowls ;  but  his  tests  are  contained  in  the 
sum  of  relief  which  the  prices  of  his  poulterer  can 
give  him  from  the  demands  of  his  butcher.  Pen- 
cillings,  frizzles,  silky  or  sickle  feathers  are,  of  course, 
worthy  of  note  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  ;  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  these  things  absorbed  the  attention  of 
English  fanciers  for  too  long  a  period,  especially  in  years 
gone  by,  whilst  Frenchmen  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
production  of  eggs  and  flesh.  Here,  truly,  is  a  matter  in 
which  Englishmen  have  won  prizes  while  Frenchmen  made 
profits.  Perhaps  the  attention  given  to  feathers  rather 
than  flesh,  and  the  culture  of  pluckiness  in  the  game  breed, 
in  the  times  of  our  cockfighting  forefathers,  may  have  had 
not  a  little  to  do  with  the  comparative  inferiority  of  our 
poultry  for  the  table. 

Co-operative  Effort. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  political  economy  that  the  producer's 
ideal  must  ever  be  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  materials  into  goods,  and  again  to  convert  the  latter 
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as  rapidly  as  possible  into  money;    and  production  is  in 
geometrical  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  circulation.  The 
late  M.  Menier,  in  his  ''Treatise  on  the  Taxation  of  Fixed 
Capital,"   shows   that  circulating  capital   has   value  only 
when  it  meets  a  want.      If  it  has  any  value  in  circulating, 
as  he  says,  it  is  not  because  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand, 
but  because  it  represents  a  utility  for  each  holder  of  it  in 
turn.      The  ideal  is  not  that  it  should  pass  into  the  greatest 
number   of  hands   possible,    but  that  it  should   give  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  utility  to  each  of  those  through 
whose  hands  it  passes.      Thus,  a  commodity  which  passes 
through  five-and-twenty  hands  may  acquire  value,  because 
each  one  must  derive  utility  from  it ;    but  the  utility  of  that 
commodity  would  have  been  greater,  since  it  would  have 
cost  less,  if  it  had  passed  only  through  one  or  two  hands, 
and   been   transformed   immediately  afterwards  into  new 
circulating  or  new  fixed  capital.      To  say  that  the  more 
successive  holders  there  are  of  a  circulating  capital  the  more 
utilities  there  are,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  more 
wheels  a  machine  has  the  greater  is  its  useful  effect.  That 
would  evidently  not  be  true.       What  we  look  for  in  a 
machine  is  the  greatest  useful  effect  possible  produced  with 
the  least  possible  effort.      Only  we  want  a  great  number  of 
organs  of  transmission  of  motion  to  obtain  that  useful  ef- 
fect.     It  is  the  same  with  circulation.      "  If  I  live  in  Brit- 
tanv,"  M.  Menier  says,  "  and  have  a  dozen  eggs  to  sell  in 
Paris,  I  shall  not  go  to  Paris  myself  to  sell  a  dozen  eggs.  I 
shall  give  them  to  a  middleman,  who  will  sell  them  to  an- 
other, who  will  deliver  them  to  the  consumer.      We  shall 
all  four  be  gainers  thereby  ;    the  circulation  will  be  produo 
tive  of  useful  effect  for  each  one.      But  why?      Because  it 
will  have  facilitated  the   consumption,    the   absorption,  of 
that  circulating  capital."      It  is  clear  that  the  more  rapidly 
that  dozen  of  eggs  passes  through  the  hands  of  each  holder 
the  more  profit  each  of  them  derives.      The  dozen  of  eggs 
alwavs  remains  a  dozen  of  eggs.      If  the  successive  holders 
can  sell  three  dozen  in  the  same  time  as  it  takes  them 
to  sell  one,  they  make  a  profit  on  the  three  instead  of  on 
one  only.      At  the  same  time  they  are  satisfied  with  a  less 
profit  on  each  one  separately,  so  long  as  the  profit  spread 
over  the  three  is  more  considerable.       They  would  take 
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a  penny  on  one ;  they  take  but  a  half-penny  on  each  of 
three.  In  the  first  case,  they  get  only  a  penny,  and  in  the 
second  three  half-pence.  It  is  precisely  for  that  reason, 
and  for  lack  of  time,  that  the  producer  of  the  dozen  of  eggs 
did  not  go  to  the  capital  to  sell  them.  Circulation  is  noth- 
ing but  one  of  the  forms  of  the  division  of  labour. 

Unquestionably,  also,  the  rapidity  of  circulation  develops 
the  power  of  association  :  it  makes  interests  that  were  be- 
fore foreign  to  each  other  mutually  responsible ;  it  unites 
and  groups  them  on  the  principle  of  solidarity. 

Some  very  suggestive  remarks  on  this  question  were 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
debate  upon  the  Railway  Rates  Bill,  on  March  6,  18S8, 
when  he  declared,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Conserva- 
tive members,  that  there  was  no  subject  pending  of  greater 
interest  to  the  agricultural  classes  than  that  of  railway 
rates.  It  was  a  question,  he  urged,  in  respect  to  which  the 
farmers  undoubtedly  suffered  in  many  instances  very  con- 
siderable hardship.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  rail- 
way companies  would  not  be  glad  to  get  traffic  wherever 
they  could ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  complex  considerations 
which  would  have  to  be  weighed  in  devising  the  best  ar- 
rangements for  the  carrying  of  goods  from  the  place  of  pro- 
duction to  the  market — considerations  connected  with  the 
quantities  of  the  goods,  and  the  certainty  and  continuity  of 
the  supply. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  poultry  industry 
springs  from  the  preferential  rates  which  favour  the  con- 
veyance of  foreign  poultry  to  London ;  and  the  remedy 
should  be  found  in  a  co-operative  system  of  carriage.  That 
poultry  and  game  from  Scotland  should  be  taxed  ^5  and 
from  Ireland  ^4  to  ^5  10s.  per  ton  as  transit  charges  to 
London,  while  the  total  expenses  in  the  case  of  consign- 
ments from  Russia  is  only  £1  10s.  per  ton,  is,  I  take  it,  a 
crying  scandal.  While  technical  instruction  and  even  State 
aid  in  the  form  of  special  grants  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  objects  pursued  by  societies  for  the  improvement  of 
poultry,  such  as  are  given  in  France,  Austria,  Norway  and 
Denmark,  are  invoked  by  many  agriculturists  as  likely  to 
bring  about  a  more  healthy  state  of  things,  organisation 
among  British  producers  is  the  only  means  of  minimising 
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the  transit  charges  which  at  present  weigh  so  heavily  in 
the  scale  against  them.  I  have,  indeed,  been  repeatedly 
urged  to  form  a  Farmers'  Dairy  and  Poultry  Co-operative 
Association  for  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  success  of  such 
a  movement  would  depend  on  practical  management,  as 
shown  both  in  the  feeding  of  poultry  and  in  the  economical 
marketing  of  all  the  farm  produce  dealt  with.  An  incen- 
tive to  such  an  effort  should  moreover  be  found  in  the  re- 
flection suggested  by  Mr.  Kenward  to  Mr.  Rew,  viz.,  that 
poultry-breeding  is  nearly  the  only  branch  of  farming  in 
which  we  can  successfully  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

Who  can  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  large  expansion 
of  traffic  if  railway  companies  lowered  their  tariffs  by  one- 
half  at  proper  seasons  of  the  year?  Why  should  they  not 
apply  the  same  rule  to  merchandise  as  they  do  to  passenger? 
in  the  tourist  season  ?  Their  profits  would  accrue  from  the 
greater  bulk  of  traffic.  The  principle  of  solidarity,  again, 
as  exemplified  in  the  establishment  of  local  poultry  associa- 
tions, which  I  specially  advocated  in  a  pamphlet  published 
in  January,  1894,  has  been  found  to  confer  an  immense 
boon  on  their  members. 

Some  Existing  Organisations. 
The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury's  Splendid  Initiative. 

Many  gratifying  signs  of  progress  may  now  be  noticed. 
With  the  object,  for  instance,  of  organising  the  poultry  in- 
dustry on  co-operative  lines,  as  suggested  in  the  pamphlet 
just  mentioned,  so  that  the  home  producer  might  not  be 
handicapped  by  bad  business  methods,  the  National  Poultry 
Organisation  Society  was  successfully  established  ten  years 
ago.  Its  promoters  had  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  Den- 
mark had  made  its  poultry  trade  by  opening  a  number  of 
collecting  depots,  in  which  regularity  of  supply  was  guar- 
anteed, together  with  excellence  of  quality.  The  English 
National  Poultry  Organisation  Society,  formed  on  the  same 
basis,  has  twenty-five  depots  working,  all  of  them  at  a 
profit.  Lady  Salisbury,  wTho  presided  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  in  May,  remarked  that  the  year  1909  would  be  re- 
membered as  a  noteworthy  one  from  the  fact  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  poultry  industry  has  been  recognised  by 
Government  in  the  grant  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
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Society  of  an  annual  sum  of  money  for  organising  business 
in  connection  with  small  holdings,  part  of  which  was  spe- 
cially ear-marked  for  poultry  and  its  interests."*  To  pre- 
vent overlapping,  these  two  organisation  societies  have 
come  to  an  agreement  to  work  in  conjunction  with  each 
other.  As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Poultry  Organisation  Society,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  bear  my  hearty,  albeit  inadequate,  testimony 
to  the  invaluable  work  done  by  Lady  Salisbury,  whose 
energies  in  watching  over  the  manifold  interests  which  she 
has  so  thoroughly  made  her  own  seem  well-nigh  inexhaustible. 

The  Marchioness,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  frontispiece  of 
the  present  volume,  initiated  a  most  stimulating  work  in 
founding  this  Society's  depot  at  Hatfield  It  afforded  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done,  even  on  a  small  scale,  by  the 
intelligent  and  combined  efforts  of  a  community  thus  brought 
into  quickening  fellowship  with  others  in  touch  with  the  con- 
sumer,— this  by  collecting,  testing,  marking,  and  marketing 
the  produce.  The  depot  represents  no  more  than  31  mem- 
bers ;  yet  in  1909  its  eggs,  to  the  value  of  ^334,  were  sold  at 
top  prices,  yielding  a  substantial  profit,  as  also  a  bonus,  in 
which  her  ladyship  shared  in  common  with  other  members. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  it  has  a  balance  in  hand  of  ^140. 
The  records  from  other  centres  are  equally  favourable.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  kindly  and  disinterested  personal  influ- 
ence such  as  that  shown  by  her  ladyship  is  in  all  these  mat- 
ters as  important  as  the  soundest  methods  of  organisation  ? 

The  increasing  success  which  has  attended  her  efforts 
and  those  of  the  splendid  working  committee  under  her 
guidance  is  in  itself  a  proof  not  only  that  they  are  proceed- 
ing upon  right  lines,  but  an  indication  that  the  foundations 
of  the  Society  have  been  "  well  and  truly  laid."  Foremost 
among  many  others  who  were  actively  associated  with  her 
ladyship  (then  Viscountess  Cranborne)  on  the  original  com- 
mittee, were  the  Honourable  Sybil  Amherst,  the  Countess  of 
Arran,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Lyon,  the  Countess  of  Aber- 

*  The  Agricultural  Organisation's  headquarters  are  at  Dacre  House, 
Westminster.  It  sends  down  a  lecturer,  on  application,  to  prepare 
the  way_for  the  establishment  of  a  local  egg  depot.  When  this 
branch  is  opened,  the  marketing  of  the  produce  is  transferred  to 
the  National  Poultry  Organisation  Society,  Regent  House,  Regent 
Street,  W. 
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deen,  and  Miss  Smith-Dorrien  ;  and  their  influence  has  been 
widely  felt  in  the  establishment  of  local  branches  and  in 
encouraging  farmers  and  cottagers  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  the  best  breeds  of  poultry.  Miss  Smith-Dorrien 's  portrait 
appears  on  p.  23. 

It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Society 
from  its  inception — when,  as  I  remember,  its  promoters  did 
me  the  honour  of  inviting  me  to  join  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee— to  afford  practical  information  regarding  the  class 
of  poultry-keeping  most  suited  to  each  district,  having  re- 
gard to  the  soil  and  the  markets  available,  and  to  form  col- 
lecting centres  for  eggs  and  poultry  in  each  district,  con- 
nected with  the  central  organisation.  And  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  useful  information  bearing  upon  poultry  culture  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  in  enabling  the  Society  to  realise  its 
leading  aims  as  a  practical  organisation,  it  was  fortunate 
in  securing  the  almost  indispensable  co-operation  of  such 
an  able  and  experienced  man  as  its  secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Commitee  at  the  very  outset.     I  give  his  portrait  on  p.  29. 

It  was  a  very  happy  thought  of  Lady  Salisbury's  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  Daily  Mail  on  behalf  of  this  truly  national 
cause.  That  support  was  most  heartily  tendered.  In  the 
end,  as  the  result  of  a  short  but  vigorous  campaign  in  its 
columns  in  February,  1910,  the  National  Poultry  Society  re- 
ceived some  thousands  of  inquiries  from  farmers  and  cot- 
tagers in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  appeal  was 
thereupon  made  for  funds  to  cover  the  initial  expense  of 
organising  new  depots,  including  the  despatch  to  each  dis- 
trict of  an  official  able  to  teach  the  work  of  grading,  testing, 
and  packing  the  eggs.  The  Society  also  assists  in  finding 
markets  for  the  produce,  and  during  the  first  year  it  con- 
tinues to  supervise  the  depot  until  the  local  Committee  is 
thoroughly  able  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  Every  depot 
hitherto  established  has  been  self-supporting. 

So  far  as  my  own  efforts  are  concerned,  I  regret  that  the 
increasing  claims  of  my  business  have  prevented  me  from 
attending  as  many  meetings  of  the  Committee  as  I  should 
have  wished  ;  but  Lady  Salisbury  has  most  kindly  overlooked 
my  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  and  has  begged  me  to  re- 
main associated  with  the  Society's  work. 
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Sir  Walter  Gilbey  and  the  Table  Poultry  Show. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry during  the  last  decade  cannot  but  have  noticed  the 
frequent  tributes  paid  to  the  invaluable  personal  service  ren- 
dered to  it  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Baronet,  of  whom  an  excel- 
lent portrait  is  herewith  given. 


Sir  WALTER  GILBEY,  Baronet. 
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Sir  Walter  was  the  pioneer  of  the  table  poultry  show  in 
connection  with  the  Smithfield  Club.  This  Show  was  estab- 
lished in  1894.  At  that  date  the  committee  consisted  of  Sir 
Walter,  as  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  W. 
Bellamy,  Edward  Brown,  and  C.  E.  Brooke.  Among-  the 
latest  developments  in  the  same  direction  may  be  mentioned 
the  farmers'  and  cottagers'  class  at  the  Dairy  and  Smithfield 
Club  Show,  the  Poulters'  Company  contributing  a  champion 
gold  medal  for  the  best  couple  of  fowls  exhibited.  The 
Company,  moreover,  gives  a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal  for 
the  best  and  second  best  couple  exhibited  in  the  classes  for 
pure  breeds,  and  similar  awards  in  the  classes  for  cross- 
bred fowls,  and  also  for  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys.  I  would 
specially  recommend  farmers  to  attend  the  dead  table 
poultry  shows,  inasmuch  as  these  convey  an  ocular  demon- 
stration of  what  is  required  in  the  proper  preparation  of 
poultry  to  enhance  its  market  value.  Sir  Walter's  influence 
in  Essex  in  the  production  of  fowls  for  market  is  ap- 
parent in  the  number  of  small  poultry  farmers  that  have 
sprung  up  around  his  estate  at  Elsenham  Hall.  Essex 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  this  direction.  There 
are  other  parts  of  the  country  which  might  also  be  utilised 
with  advantage.  Soil  has  very  little  to  do  with  it,  though 
theorists  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  richness  of  the  Dorking 
country  (Surrey  and  Sussex),  and  of  the  district  of  La 
Sarthe,  in  France,  that  has  been  instrumental  in  the  making 
of  the  fine  fowls  associated  with  these  districts.  But,  if 
so,  how  is  it  that  Dorking  chickens  hatched  in  Ireland  are 
quite  equal  to  those  hatched  in  Surrey?  When  once  the 
birds  are  in  the  fattening  pens  the  character  of  the  soil  be- 
comes scarcely  a  factor  in  their  development. 


Experts'  Active  Patronage  of  the  Movement. 


His  Honour  Sir  George  Sherston  Baker,  Baronet,  Renter 
Warden  of  the  Company  of  Poulters,  has  always  taken  i\ 
great  interest  in  the  Company's  efforts  to  encourage  poultry 
production;  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  his  name 
has  become  a  household  word  as  that  of  an  influential  and 
active  patron  of  this  renascent  industry. 
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Besides  other  members  of  the  Company  whose  portraits 
are  here  presented,  a  word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  the 
unfailing  support  tendered  to  the  movement  by  such  experts 
as.  Mr.  Jarratt  Liversidge,  Ringley,-  Reigate ;  Alderman  Sir 
Joseph  Savory,  Baronet,  Ascot;  Dr.  Ralph  Gooding,  J. P., 
Lee,  S.E.  ;  Mr.  William  Pearmain,  Spital-vard,  Bishops- 
gate ;  and  Mr.  Fredk.  W.  H.  Hunt,  Upper  Hamilton-ter- 
race, N.W.    For  fuller  details,  viae  page  126. 

I  may  also  congratulate  the  Ladies'  Poultry  Club  on  its 
steadily  increasing  influence  under  the  direction  of  its 
President,  Mrs.  Norah  Edwards,  of  Coaley  Poultry 
Farm,  Gloucestershire,  and  its  honorary  secretary, 
Mrs.  Frank  Bateman.  Their  first  annual  show  at  Reading 
has  been  a  great  feature  in  the  poultry  year.  The  exhibi- 
tors were  all  lady  poultry-keepers.  Mrs.  Edwards  is  a 
successful  and  well-known  specialist  in  Buff  Orpingtons, 
while  another  prominent  exhibitor  and  prize-winner,  Miss 
Ida  Verrey,  of  Oxshott,  Surrey,  is  noted  for  her  Leghorns. 

Of  the  Utility  Poultry  Club  I  will  only  say,  here,  that  with 
a  membership  already  approaching  1,500,  it  has  taken  a 
conspicuously  successful  part  in  assisting  poultry-keepers ; 
its  ideal  is  that  centres  should  be  established  where  all  lead- 
ing breeds,  some  twenty  in  number,  should  be  kept  and  de- 
veloped to  their  highest  potentialities,  and  the  eggs  then 
sold  for  hatching  all  over  the  country.  Much  useful  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  on  applying  to  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  L.  W.  H.  Lamaison,  Merstham,  Surrey,  and  enclosing 
a  stamped  addressed  long  envelope.  Details  of  other 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  industry  are  offered  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  Drake,  secretary  of  the  Poultry  Club,  Cobtree,  near 
Sandling,  Kent. 

Full  particulars  of  laying  competitions  up-to-date  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  V. 

Authorities  on  Poultry. 

Professor  James  Long  has  shown  that  we  have  no  record 
of  a  permanently  successful  poultry-farm  in  this  country ; 
that  all  useful  and  noteworthy  results  in  one  or  another 
branch  of  this  industry  had  their  origin  in  small  beginnings; 
and  that  the  poultry-breeding  that  really  pays  is  that  which 
is  an  adjunct  to  our  ordinary  farms. 
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Sir  Walter  Palmer,  Baronet,  has  taken  us  a  step  further. 
I  would  especially  urge  everybody  interested  in  the  question 
to  follow  out  some  of  his  methods  as  disclosed  in  his  re- 
markable work,  "Poultry  Management  on  a  Farm;  an 
account  of  Three  Years'  Practical  Results,  with  Balance- 
sheets  "  (Westminster:  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.).  It 
fairly  covers  the  whole  field  of  rearing  and  marketing,  and 
takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the  opportunities  and  prospects 
which  lie  immediately  before  us. 

Another  practical  work  in  a  similar  direction  is  that  of 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,  on  "  Poultry-Keeping  on  Farms 
and  Small  Holdings  "  (London  :  Vinton  and  Co.). 

A  very  complete,  graphically  written,  and  instructive 
book  has  just  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Poultry  Manual,' ' 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sturges,  M.A.  (Macdonald  and  Evans, 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  6s.). 

Among  earlier  works,  the  value  of  which  experience  has 
abundantly  confirmed,  may  be  mentioned  John  Baily's 
"Fowls:  a  Plain  and  Familiar  Treatise  on  the  Principal 
Breeds"  (London:  Henningham  and  Hollis,  Mount- 
street);  "The  Poultry  Book,"  by  W.  B.  Tegetmeier, 
F.Z.S.,  with  pictures  by  Harrison  Weir;  Harrison  Weir's 
Poultry  Books;  and  the  Rev.  E.S.  Dixon's  "Ornamental 
and  Domestic  Poultry." 

Another  conspicuous  work  is  Major  G.  F.  Morant's 
"  Poultry  for  Profit,"  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  qucte 
in  some 'of  these  pages.  Mr.  De  la  Bere's  book  may  also 
be  warmly  commended.  Much  useful  information  on  the 
Leghorn  will  be  found  in  Mr.  L.  C.  Verrey's  shilling  work: 
"  The  Leghorn  Fowl,"  published  at  the  Financiers'  Gazette 
Office,  Ludgate  Circus ;  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  similar 
work  on  Andalusians,  and  a  third  on  Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Bowes  writes  informingly  on  Black  Spanish;  Mr.  T. 
H.  Harrison  on  Minorcas ;  and  Mr.  E.  Brantford  on  Malays 
and  Bantams.  Some  excellent  hints  and  advice  may  like- 
wise be  found  in  Mr.  Denzil  Shereton's  manual,  "  Every- 
body's Guide  to  Poultry-Keeping,"  published  by  Saxon  and 
Co.,  Bouverie-street,  E.C.  Furthermore,  I  may  mention  fa- 
vourably "The  Practical  Poultry-Keeper,"  and  "The  Illus- 
trated Book  of  Poultry,"  by  L.  Wright;  S.  Beale's  "Pro- 
fitable Poultry-Keeping,"  and  "Poultry:    their  Character- 
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istics,"  published  by  Messrs.  Dean  and  Son;  J.  K.  Felch's 
' 4  Poultry  Culture"  (Chicago,  1886);  and  "Roup  and 
Kindred  Ailments  in  Fowls,"  by  W.  Yale,  of  New 
Cross,  S.E.  I  can  also  commend,  as  a  cheap  and  popular 
work,  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.,  on  14  Industrial 
Poultry-Keeping,"  with  numerous  other  useful  books  by  the 
same  author.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  the  lecturer  appointed 
by  various  County  Councils,  and  his  experience  and  natural 
eloquence  have  well  qualified  him  to  convey  his  conclusions 
in  a  practical  form.  May  I  add  that  44  Lloyd's  Poultry 
Book,"  covering  concisely  the  entire  field,  is  a  wonderful 
threepenny  worth  ? 


Finally,  for  the  soundest  and  most  practical  advice, 
and  for  ready  and  up-to-date  facts,  I  would  urge 
all  poultry-breeders  and  fanciers  to  read  the  invaluable  notes 
which  the  Daily  Telegraph  publishes  every  Friday,  under 
the  heading  of  "Poultry  Culture."      In  the  same  organ 
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will  be  found  the  latest  official  market  prices,  which  appear 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Another  noteworthy  proof 
of  enterprise  in  the  same  direction  on  the  part  of  our  daily 
press    is     the    excellent  Tuesday's  poultry  article  in  the 

Standard,  and  the  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's 
Gazette.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  shows  similar  enterprise,  a 
special  poultry  article  being  a  feature  of  its  pages  on  "Country 
Life  and  the  Garden/' 

As  regards  our  regular  poultry  journals,  it  needs  no 
encomium  from  me  to  add  to  the  well  established  reputation 
of  Poultry  World.  It  has  long  since  become  a  favourite  in 
farm  and  cottage  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  its 
wide-awake  information  and  general  get-up  alike  placing  it 
in  the  front  rank  of  special  organs  of  this  class.  To  its 
proprietors  I  am  indebted  for  the  excellent  illustrations  of 
various  breeds  appearing  in  their  several  sections  in  this 
book. 

Another  spirited  publication,  which  I  can  also  very  heartily 
recommend,  is  the  Illustrated  Poultry  Record,  edited  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Brown. 


CHAPTER  111. 


Foreign  Competition. 

Many  of  the  poultry-breeders  in  France  are  little  men. 
Their  stock  is  bought  up,  as  in  England,  and  sent  to  the 
Paris  market.  It  is  a  mistake  too  frequently  made  by 
Englishmen  to  suppose  that  the  best  classes  of  French  fowls 
come  into  the  London  market.  They  do  not  pay  in  compe- 
tition with  our  own  fowls.  A  bird  of  7lbs.  and  upwards 
sells  in  Paris  at  prices  ranging  from  10  francs  to  25  francs 
in  the  spring ;  but  it  would  fail  to  make  that  figure  in 
London.  From  6s.  to  10s.  each  would  be  a  good  price 
here  in  the  month  of  May.  Chickens  are  sold  early  and 
at  good  prices. 

Feeding  or  cramming  is  another  important  factor  in  its 
relation  to  our  table  supplies.  I  have  already,  in  Chapter 
L,  described  the  process  as  we  find  it  in  operation  in  the 
Heathfield  and  Uckfield  district.  A  word  or  two  on  Con- 
tinental methods  may  here  be  welcome.  Years  ago  any  of 
our  countrymen  staying  at  Vichy  and  taking  the  trouble  to 
visit  the  Villa  Belvedere  could  have  witnessed  a  very  singular 
mode  of  fattening  poultry.  A  large  circular  building,  admir- 
ably ventilated,  and  with  the  light  partially  excluded,  is  fitted 
up  with  circular  cages,  in  tiers  rotating  on  a  central  axis,  and 
capable  of  being  elevated,  depressed,  or  rotated.  They  are 
so  arranged  that  each  bird  has,  as  it  were,  a  separate  stall, 
containing  a  perch.  The  birds  are  placed  with  their  tails 
converging  to  a  common  centre,  while  the  head  of  each 
may  be  brought  in  front  by  a  simple  rotatory  movement 
of  the  central  axis.  Each  bird  is  fastened  to  its  cell  by 
leathern  fetters  which  prevent  movement  except  of  the  head 
and  wings  without  causing  pain.  When  the  feeding  time 
comes  on  the  bird  is  enveloped  in  a  wooden  case,  from  which 
head  and  neck  alone  appear  and  which  is  popularly  known 
as  the  paletot.  All  unnecessary  struggling  is  thus  avoided. 
The  attendant  is  a  young  girl  who  seizes  the  head  in  her  left 
hand  and  gently  presses  the  beak  in  order  to  open  it;  then, 
with  her  right,  she  introduces  into  the  gullet  a  tin  tube 
about  the  size  of  a  finger.  This  tube  is  united  to  a  flexible 
pipe,  which  communicates  with  the  dish  in  which  the  food 
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has  been  placed,  and  from  which  the  desired  quantity 
is  instantly  injected  into  the  stomach.  The  food  is  liquid 
paste,  composed  of  Indian  corn  and  barley  meal  mixed  with 
milk.  It  is  administered  three  times  a  day  in  quantities 
varying  according  to  the  condition  of  each  bird.  A  bird 
can  be  fattened  in  a  fortnight  by  this  method.  Before  being 
killed,  the  birds  are  left  in  a  dark  but  well  ventilated  cham- 
ber for  24  hours  without  food.  Each  fowl  is  then  taken  up 
by  its  feet,  is  wrapped  up  so  as  to  prevent  all  struggling, 
and  then  bled  so  adroitly  by  the  throat  that  its  death  seems 
instantaneous.  The  blood  is  then  allowed  to  flow  from  it; 
and  finally,  after  being  plucked,  washed,  and  cleaned,  it  is 
wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth  and  is  ready  for  sale.  Another 
method  of  hastening  the  fattening  process,  in  different  parts 
of  France,  is  by  means  of  meal  balls,  about  the  size  of 
acorns,  and  these  balls  are  put  into  the  fowl's  throat.  The 
most  humane  method  that  I  know  of  is  that  of  Hearson's 
feeder.  In  using  this  instrument  you  can  hold  the  breast 
of  the  fowl  and  easily  feel  when  the  crop  is  full.  The  sys- 
tem of  cramming  appears  to  be  carried  on  in  the  north  of 
France  to  excess  ;  but  as  the  majority  of  the  birds  are  sold 
when  they  reach  a  year  old  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  what 
the  ultimate  results  might  be.  It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  poul- 
try to  repletion. 

In  America,  where  there  are  regular  poultry  farms,  few 
attempts  are  made  to  "raise"  eggs.  The  farmer  buys 
them,  and  is  very  particular  about  the  breed  of  fowl,  since 
his  object  is  to  "raise  M  chickens  not  for  laying,  but  for  the 
table.  The  eggs  are  then  hatched  by  incubators  and  the 
chickens  placed  in  coops,  where  they  are  fed  on  boiled  maize 
and  other  food.  Finally,  they  go  to  the  market  the  mo- 
ment they  are  marketable.  Everything  is  done  in  the  most 
systematic  manner  and  with  the  utmost  saving  of  labour 
the  exact  amount  of  fattening  being  carefully  calculated  to 
leave  a  margin  of  profit;  and  as  the  business  is  conduced 
on  a  large  scale,  scores  of  chickens  being  despatched  ever 
day  to  the  leading  hotels  of  the  big  cities,  the  whole  thing 
pays.  But,  as  Tlearn  from  Mr.  E.  Brown,  the  Americans 
are  not  by  any  means  ahead  of  us,  particularly  in  the  table 
poultry  branch.  They  have,  nevertheless,  striven  to  adopt 
our  best  methods. 
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In  Brittany  and  throughout  the  eastern  departments  of 
France,  as  I  showed  in  an  article  in  the  Land  Magazine  for 
April,  1898,  fowls  are  fed  on  buckwheat  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  and  on  this  food  are  not  only  robust  and  prolific  in 
eggs,  but  are  anxious  to  sit  in  the  earliest  days  of  spring. 
Buckwheat  is,  relatively  to  weight,  more  nutritious  than 
oats,  and  its  use  in  poultry  feeding  far  more  profitable  to 
the  rearer  who  happens  to  grow  it  than  if  he  disposed  of  it 
in  the  market.  It  is  computed  that  each  fowl  is  adequately 
fed  on  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  buckwheat  a  day.  The 
whole  problem,  in  fact,  has  been  scientifically  tested  on  a 
large  scale  by  poultry-farmers  in  France,  and  I  am  merely 
condensing  their  conclusions.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
quantity  of  buckwheat  just  mentioned,  greenstuff  is  freely 
served  out  in  summer,  its  place  being  taken  in  the  winter 
by  potatoes  and  bran,  and  more  especially  by  a  bread  made 
of  ground  straw.     Sorghum  grain  is  also  largely  used. 

One  French  farmer,  who  realised  a  fortune  from  poultry, 
attributed  his  success  to  the  use  of  sun-flower  seeds.  He 
cultivated  the  plant  in  reclaimed  marsh-lands  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Marne,  and  the  food  was  both  effective  and 
economical.  The  leaves,  moreover,  furnish  a  rich  nutri- 
ment for  cows. 

Bran  mixed  with  blood  from  the  slaughterer's  is  used  by 
many  poultry-breeders  in  France,  and  the  fowls  are  said  to 
thrive  on  it.  The  ingredients  are  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions bv  weight,  and  the  cost  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  buckwheat.  This  food,  however,  is  given  only  in 
winter. 

The  bread  prepared  from  chaff  is  made  in  various  ways. 
The  stalks  are  passed  through  a  chaff-cutter  and  then 
ground.  Drv  stalks  of  sainfoin,  lucerne,  and  trefoil  are 
similarly  treated,  the  earlier  crops  being  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  To  the  bran  and  flour  obtained  from  these  pro- 
cesses a  little  meal  from  beans,  peas,  and  buckwheat  may 
be  added,  and  the  whole  mixture  kneaded  and  baked.  The 
most  nutritive  elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  straw,  etc.,  and  the  lower  end,  measuring  about  one- 
third  of  the  length,  should  be  rejected.  The  product  is  far 
more  nourishing  than  wheaten  bran,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains a  marked  proportion   of  gluten   and   fecula.      I  am 
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assured  that  the  richest  stalks  are — in  the  order  here  given 
— those     of     maize,  millet,  rye,  wheat,   oats,  and  barley. 
French  poultry-rearers,  as  I  also  noted  in  the  Land  Magazine, 
make  use  of  the  entire  stalks  of  sainfoin,  lucerne,  trefoil, 
lentils,   peas,   beans,   buckwheat,   and  hay,   and  the  bread 
thence  prepared  is  highly  recommended     as  poultry-food. 
Beetroot  leaves  are  largely  used  when  cut  up  or  ground  in 
the  green  state,  and  when  cooked  form  a  welcome  ingre- 
dient.    The  leaves  of  the  beetroot  are  preserved  through 
the   winter   months   by   a   very  simple    arrangement.  A 
patch  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  ditch  is  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  straw,  on  which  another  layer  of  green  trefoil, 
lucerne,  or  cabbage-leaves  is  superimposed,  and  as  the  heap 
is  gradually  built  up  it  is  sprinkled  with  i  lb.  of  salt  to  every 
20  lb.   of  greenstuff,  and  is  then  covered  up  with  straw. 
Fowls  thrive  on  the  roots  of  beetroot,  when  once  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  article  given  in  small  quantities  cut 
up  raw,  and  it  may  safely  make  up  about  one-fourth  of  their 
daily  rations.      The  beetroot  itself  when  cooked  forms  a 
useful  ingredient  in  the  bread  prepared  as  already  described, 
together  with  a  further  addition  of  potatoes  and  bran.  1 
should  here  observe  that  grain  food  is  more  favourable  to 
laving,  while  other  foods  contribute  more  rapidly  and  ef- 
fectivelv  to  the  building  up  of  flesh.      Green  stuff  cui:  up 
small,  in  order  to  prevent  waste,  should  be  given  at  regular 
intervals  to  fowls  in  runs  and  pens,  and  a  good  rule  is  to 
suspend  trefoil  and   other  grasses   in  bunches   over  their 
heads,  both  from  motives  of  economy  and  to  afford  them  a 
little  exercise. 

Some  of  my.  readers  may  remember  a  remarkable  state- 
ment which  was  made  to  Mr.  Rew,  Assistant  Commissioner 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  a  practical  farmer  on  the 
occasion  of  that  gentleman's  official  inquiry  in  the  Heath- 
field  district  some  years  ago: — "  If  100  hens  are  properly 
looked  after,  they  will  yield  a  larger  return  in  twelve  months 
than  100  breeding  ewes." 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  lesson  of  all  past  ex- 
periments with  special  poultry  farms  on  a  large  scale  is  that 
the  system  cannot  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  adjunct 
of  ordinary  farms,  the  keeping  of  fowls  when  carefully 
looked  afteV  has  proved  singularly  lucrative  ;    and  this  de- 
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centralisation  should  go  on  apace  when  cottagers  and  la- 
bourers more  thoroughly  realise  how  profitable  the  under- 
taking may  become  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  with  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  At- 
tention, far  more  than  capital,  is  required  at  the  outset. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  movement  has  been 
initiated  to  prevent  the  sale  of  foreign  eggs  and  poultry  as 
British. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Characteristic  Breeds. 

M  What's  in  a  name?"  The  designation  of  French 
breeds  of  poultry  seems  to  have  been  truly  derived  from  the 
places  in  which  they  flourish.  The  Spanish  breed,  also,  is 
found  in  Spain  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
this  appropriateness  seems  to  be  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  in  reference  to  the  names  of  breeds  best  known. 
Cochin  China  fowls,  for  instance,  were  unknown  in  that 
country  until  introduced  by  the  English ;  Pclands  are  not 
known  in  Poland ;  Spangled  Hamburgs  are  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly an  English  breed.  There  are  no  Brahmas  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brahmapootra.  The  game  breed  is,  more 
than  any  other,  characteristically  English ;  and  Mr.  Teget- 
meier  calls  it  indigenous.  There  are  British  game-cocks 
whose  genealogies  can  be  carried  back  in  stud-bcoks  for  at 
least  one  hundred  years.  Cock-fighting  having  become 
illegal,  the  game  or  English  breed  has  survived  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  bred  ;  but  it  is  still  a  fine  breed  for 
gentlemen  with  large  estates,  where  the  fowls  can  have  ex- 
tensive runs.  And  this  breed  can  be  used  to  protect  more 
timid  ones. 

The  true  philosophy  of  the  subject  has,  I  think,  been  set 
forth  in  a  charmingly  original  vein,  in  Major  G.  F.  Morant's 
work,  "  Poultry  for  Profit."  Thus,  in  summing  up  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  great  divisions  under  our  notice, 
he  savs  :  "  It  can  only  have  been  by  breeding  for  a  ver\ 
long  time  from  selected  hens  which  possessed  the  unnatural 
habit  of  never  wishing  to  hatch  the  eggs  which  they  laid, 
that   the  non-sitting,  everlasting-laving  breeds   can  h^ve 
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been  established."  He  also  points  out  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  breeds  which  do  not  wish  to  hatch  their 
eggs  has  been  carefully  developed  by  poultry-keepers  on 
the  Continent  until  it  has  become  a  confirmed  habit,  while 
our  own  farmers  consider  this  point  of  no  importance,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  hens  which  they  keep  are  of  the 
common  sitting  breeds.  They  know  that  if  a  hen  wishes 
to  sit,  and  they  do  not  require  her  services,  they  can  pre- 
vent her  sitting  by  shutting  her  up.  But  a  hen  always 
loses  condition  when  confined  until  she  ceases  to  be 
broody,  and  rarely  commences  to  lay  again  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Major  Morant  therefore  holds  that  as  the  hen  pro- 
bably becomes  broody  three  or  four  times  in  a  year,  or  as 
soon  as  she  has  laid  from  15  to  20  eggs,  she  wastes  twelve 
weeks  of  the  laying  season.  "  In  fact,"  he  adds,  "  it  may 
be  calculated  that  well-fed,  well-managed  hens  of  the  non- 
sitting  breeds  will  lay  from  120  to  180  eggs  each  in  a  year, 
while  the  sitting  breeds,  however  carefully  attended  to,  will 
not  lay  more  than  from  70  to  120  each.  Certainly,  to  the 
credit  of  some  of  these  last-mentioned  breeds,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  proportion  of  their  eggs  will  be  laid  at 
a  time  of  year  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  valuable." 

The  prudent  and  methodical  manager  will  so  arrange  his 
plans  that  the  bulk  of  his  present  stock  shall  be  pullets 
hatched  the  previous  spring.  He  will  retain  only  a  few  of 
the  older  hens  for  the  following  year's  breeding.  Proper 
diet  will  naturally  be  relied  upon  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  of  eggs,  from  which  strong,  healthy 
chickens  may  be  hatched  in  the  spring.  He  will  have  an 
eye  in  March  and  April  to  the  number  of  chickens  required 
in  the  year  following  for  laying  purposes.  He  will  send 
the  cockerels  to  market  when  prices  are  highest — i.e.,  in 
April  and  May.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pullets  will  be 
kept  in  a  relatively  backward  condition  as  to  growth  and 
fatness,  lest  they  should  lay  too  soon,  the  manager's  object 
being  to  secure' full  baskets  of  eggs  throughout  the  winter 
months.  The  older  hens  retained  for  hatching  and  breed- 
ing in  the  spring  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  interval,  like 
the  male  with  which  it  is  intended  to  mate  them. 

Buckwheat  will  be  found  a  most  economical  feed  for 
laying  hens  ;    it  is  most  stimulating  and  warming,  and  con- 
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sequently  tends  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  winter 
eggs.  There  are  many  qualities  of  buckwheat  now  placed 
on  the  market.  The  silver-grey  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  beneficial  as  a  winter  feed,  being  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates (58.7),  with  only  2  per  cent,  of  fat.  French 
poultry-keepers  loudly  praise  buckwheat,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  foods  used  across  the  Channel  for  increasing  egg 
production  and  general  purposes.  It  is  easilv  cultivated, 
and  should  be  more  freelv  grown  in  this  country,  as  it 
grows  on  the  poorest  of  soils.  Sunflower  seeds  are  excel- 
lent as  a  poultry  food,  containing-  much  nutriment.  The 
analysis  shows  albuminoids  13.0,  fats  23.6,  carbo-hydrates 
23.9,  fibre  28.5,  ash  3.0,  water  8.0. 

I  sum  up  by  quoting  the  following  authoritative  and  re- 
cognised rules  : — 

1  st — Good  stock,  size  of  frame,  and  delicacy  of  flesh 
combined,  for  producing  cockerels;  early  and  productive 
layers  for  producing  pullets. 

2nd — Regular  and  liberal  feeding  combined,  with  general 
care  and  attention. 

3rd — Hatch  pullet  chickens  only  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April ;    never  later  than  May. 

4th — Encourage  by  proper  feeding  every  pullet  to  lay  as 
soon  as  she  attains  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months. 

5th — Always  fatten  and  dispose  of  your  hens  at  the  close 
of  their  first  laying  season. 

6th — Never  allow  a  cockerel  to  exceed  the  age  of  four 
months  before  being  fatted  and  disposed  of. 

By  adopting  such  a  system  every  pullet  reared  will  be- 
come a  source  of  profit  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  every 
cockerel  at  the  age  of  four  months. 

Table  Poultry. 

La  Bresse,  like  our  farmyard  fowls,  seem  to  have  been 
formed  bv  a  mixture  of  races.  They  are  of  any  or  of  all 
colours.  In  shape  and  size  they  resemble  the  Grey  Dork- 
ing. They  are  fed  on  buckwheat  and  maize.  The  dis- 
trict of  La  Bresse  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  and  its 
fame  as  a  poultry  country  dates  from  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
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teenth  century,  when  the  culture  of  maize  for  pigs  and 
poultry  became  general.  La  Bresse  pullets,  only  three 
months  old,  can  be  fattened  for  the  table.  A  hen  may  lay 
1 60  eggs  in  a  year,  and  hatch  two  or  three  broods.  A 
chicken  two  months  old  weighs  two  pounds ;  a  poularde 
five  months  old  weighs  six,  and  a  capon  at  six  months  may 
scale  eight  or  ten  pounds. 

Crevecceurs,  the  rivals  of  La  Bresse  fowls  for  the  table, 
are  excellent  layers  ;  their  eggs  are  as  large  as  those  of  La 
Fleche  hens,  being  fully  equal,  both  in  number  and  size,  to 
the  Spanish.  The  bird  has  a  square  body,  deep  chest,  and 
short  black  or  dark  slate-blue  legs.  It  is  bearded  and  has 
a  topknot  like  a  crest,  with  the  comb  in  front.  The  latter 
forms  two  horns,  giving  the  bird  a  weird  appearance.  Its 
jet-black  feathers  have  a  blue  and  green  metallic  lustre, 
but  the  plumage  on  the  lower  front  part  of  the  body  is 
brown.  The  cocks,  according  to  the  best  judges,  should 
weigh  over  seven  pounds,  and  the  hens  between  five  and 
six.  They  should  have  water  given  to  them  only  sparingly, 
morning  and  evening.  This  breed  is  less  hardy  than  the 
Houdan.  Contrasting  with  the  legs,  the  flesh  is  white  and 
is  very  delicate  in  flavour. 

La  Fleche  fowls  are  strange  birds  to  look  at.  The  cocks 
have  a  metallic-black  plumage,  an  upright  carriage,  large 
watchful  eyes,  long,  red,  hanging  wattles,  red  faces,  and 
red,  branching,  antler-like  combs.  There  is  something 
hobgoblin  about  them.  The  hens,  only  less  formidable 
looking  than  the  cocks,  are  prolific  layers  of  tremendous 
eggs.  These  are  not  so  fertile  as  they  are  large.  The 
appearance  of  this  breed  is  so  wild,  from  their  black  fea- 
thers, red  wattles,  and  red  combs,  that  they  might  have 
been  made  in  memory  of  the  red  caps  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. They  appear  to  be  descendants  either  of  the  Breda, 
or,  by  crossing  with  Crevecceur,  of  the  Spanish.  The 
skin  is  white  and  transparent,  and  the  flesh  exquisitely 
render  and  juicy.  The  birds  are  the  tallest  in  the  French 
farms.  They  are  not,  however,  as  easily  bred  in  England 
as  are  other  varieties,  being  rather  delicate. 

Houdans  resemble  Dorkings.  They  have  the  artificial 
fifth  toe,  which,  indisposing  the  old  Dorkings  to  exercise, 
and  making  the  young  ones  lift  their  feet  very  high,  pre- 
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vents  their  becoming  thin,  tough,  and  wiry  from  running 
about.  This  excrescent  toe,  by  the  way,  long  deemed  a 
very  cunning  application  of  a  principle  in  physiological 
science,  is  now  generally  condemned.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
cause  of  the  disease  called  bumble-foot ;  and  probably  the 
fat  gained  by  enforced  indolence  is  lost  in  cooking.  The 
Houdan  is  a  large,  well-proportioned  fowl,  of  about  the 
same  weight  as  the  Crevecceur.  It  is  black,  white,  and 
straw-coloured,  speckled.  The  head  is  large,  with  a  top- 
knot and  comb,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  flattened  spikes, 
parted,  and  a  central  spike,  with  a  fourth  one  which  is  much 
smaller,  just  above  the  beak.  Both  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male are  bearded,  and  the  top-knot  of  the  hen  falls  over  the 
eyes.  The  legs  are  short  and  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with 
white  speckles.  The  Houdan,  perhaps  the  most  hardy  of 
all  French  fowls,  is  quite  equal  to  the  Crevecceur  as  a  layer, 
but  its  eggs  are  smaller.  It  belongs  to  the  non-sitting 
varietv.  The  cockerel  is  highly  commended  for  crossing 
purposes,  especially  with  the  Silver  Wyandotte.  Again, 
the  Houdan  is  profitable  as  a  table  bird  because  it  matures 
quickly  and  well.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  rain,  as  it  is  liable  to  catch  cold  in  the  head. 
It  has  white  skin  and  white  legs,  and  the  flesh  is  white  and 
tender. 

Other  varieties  of  table  fowls  include  different  types  of 
game,  mostly  of  medium  size  and  broad  in  the  breast.  They 
are  characterised  by  long  legs,  which  have  no  feathers,  and 
the  white-legged  are  chiefly  preferred.  They  should  be 
killed  when  four  months  old. 

Foremost  among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
semination of  a  true  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  Geo. 
Hudson,  of  Brighton,  who  is  a  well-known  judge  at  many  of 
our  leading  shows  of  table  poultry,  and  whose  judgment  has 
never  been  disputed.  Mr.  Percy  Percival  is  another 
authoritv  whose  expert  advice  has  been  carefully  followed  by 
many  who  are  now  successful  breeders  of  poultry  for  the 
table. 

Laying  Varieties. 

I  have  before  stated  my  decided  preference  for  the  Whitr 
Leghorn  and  the  Black  Minorca,  among  the  laying  or  non- 
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incubating  classes  of  poultry.  They  are  extremely  preco- 
cious. The  former,  which  have  clean  yellow  legs,  are  of 
various  colours,  such  as  brown,  black,  buff,  cuckoo,  pile, 
and  duck-wing.  They  eat  little,  and  being  hardy  are 
easily  reared.  There  are  very  few  White  Minorcas.  Jn 
order  to  prevent  too  early  moulting  Minorca  chickens 
should  not  be  hatched  before  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  the 
first  fortnight  in  May.  White  and  brown  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  and  Andalusians  also  mature  early;  but  with  heavier 
breeds  the  hatching  should  take  place  in  February  or  March. 
The  Black  Minorca  lays  large,  white  eggs,  thrives  cheaply 
and  well,  and  is  exceedingly  hardy.  I  can  recommend  the 
Leghorn  for  crossing  with  the  Cochin. 


Black  Minorcas.  White  Leghorns. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Some  Interesting  Competitions. 


A  few  years  ago  Mr.  K.  B.  De  La  Bere,  of  Hinckley, 
issued  to  poultry-keepers  throughout  the  country  more  than 
a  million  copies  of  what  was  known  as  the  "poultry  test 
circular,"  which  specified  certain  rules  for  ascertaining  tc 
what  extent  the  keeping  of  fowls  was  profitable.  The  test 
lasted  a  year.  The  returns  from  Gloucestershire  showed 
that  the  yield  of  eggs  from  twenty  hens  confined  in  an  area 
measuring  thirty-six  yards  by  sixteen  was  as  follows  : 
March,  424;  April,  446;  May,  441;  June,  444;  July, 
372;  August,  308;  September,  236;  October,  182; 
November,  200;  December,  143;  January,  222;  and 
February,  291 — total,  3.709.  The  items  on  the  debit  side 
of  the  account  are  as  follows  :  To  twenty  hens  at  3s.  each, 
£3  ;  poultry  house  and  appliances,  £2  ;  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  capital,  5s.  ;  to  cost  of  corn  and  meals,  ^4  us.  ; 
green  food,  5s.  ;  two  sittings  of  eggs,  2s.  ;  and  labour  at 
three  and  a  half  hours  per  week,  jQi  10s.  4c!.,  making  a 
total  of  £11  13s.  4d.  Against  this  outlay  there  is  the 
following  revenue  :  To  twenty  hens  at  2s.  6d.  each,  £2 
10s.  ;  ten  pullets  reared  at  3s.,  jQi  10s.  ;  eight  cockerels 
at  2s.,  16s.  ;  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  eggs 
at  is.  per  dozen,  £1$  9s.  ;  and  manure,  £1  10s.,  making 
a  total  of  /?2i  15s.  Taking  the  £11  13s.  4d.  from  this 
there  remains  a  credit  balance  at  £10  is.  8d.,  or  a  profit  of 
ten  shillings  and  a  penny  per  head.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
test  the  fowls  were  supposed  to  have  been  bought  at  three- 
shillings  each,  and  to  have  been  sold  at  the  close  of  the 
year  for  two-and-sixpence. 
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Notable  Successes. — The  White  Wyandotte,  the  White 
Leghorn,  the  Black  Leghorn,  the  Buff  Leghorn, 
the  Buff  Orpington,  the  Buff  Rock,  &c. 

The  First  Twelve  Months'  Laying  Competition  promoted 
by  the  Utility  Poultry  Club  ended  on  October  i,  1908.  The 
awards  were  governed  by  the  value  of  the  eggs  laid.  '  The 
average  price  obtained  at  the  three  egg  markets  of  London, 
Bristol,  and  Wolverhampton  for  each  week  was  ascertained, 
and  the  eggs  laid  in  each  pen  were  valued  on  this  basis  for 
every  week.  Only  saleable  eggs  were  included  in  the 
totals,  and  eggs  under  202.  were  treated  as  second  grade 
eggs,  and  their  value  reduced  by  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent. 
The  pens  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  W. 
Richardson,  the  secretary  of  the  Club,  at  his  farm  at  Rayne. 
near  Braintree,  Essex.  Six  pullets  formed  a  pen,  and  every 
pen  was  accommodated  in  a  separate  house,  4ft.  by  4ft., 
with  shelter,  7ft.  by  4ft.,  and  two  grass  runs,  30ft.  by  21ft., 
used  alternately. 

The  following  details  are  taken  from  the  tables  given  in 
the  official  report  : — 1st,  White  Wyandottes,  994  eggs, 
value  jQ/\  19s.  9d.  ;  2nd,  ditto,  991  eggs,  value  £4.  iSs.  4d.  ; 
3rd,  equal,  ditto,  946  eggs,  value  £j\.  us.  id.;  and  3rd, 
equal,  ditto,  922,  value  £^  us.  id.  ;  5th,  ditto,  932,  value 
£4.  9s.  yd.  ;  6th,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  950,  value  £4  7s. 
7^d.  ;  7th,  ditto',  895;  8th,  White  Wyandottes,  869;  9th, 
White  Leghorns,  S43  ;  10th,  Black  Wyandottes,  853;  nth. 
White  Wyandottes,  778;  12th,  La  Bresse,  735;  13th, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  775;  14th,  Houdans,  704;  15th, 
White  Wyandottes,  644;  16th,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  598; 
17th,  White  Wyandottes,  670;  iSth,  ditto,  670;  19th, 
ditto,  630,  value  £2  14s.  3d.  ;  20th,  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes, 513,  value  £2  4s.  id.  ;  two  or  three  shillings  re- 
presenting the  difference  in  value  between  the  successive 
pens. 

Everv  bird  in  the  competition  was  trap-nested,  so  that  a 
faithful  record  of  every  egg  laid  was  kept.  Five  birds  laid 
200  eggs  or  more,  these  being  three  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  two  White  Wyandottes,  with  216,  206,  203,  213,  and 
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20 1  eggs  respectively;  two  of  the  Buff  Rocks  were  in  the 
seventh  pen,  while  the  other  was  in  the  sixth  pen,  and  laid 
the  203  eggs  in  the  last  ten  months.  The  highest  monthly 
averages  were  95  eggs  (Buff  Plymouth  Rocks)  and  91 
(White  Wyandottes). 

The  first  prize  of  ^3,  gold  medal,  and  first-class  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to  Mrs.  R.  Dixon,  the  Worcestershire 
Poultry  Farm,  Tardebigge,  Bromsgrove ;  second  prize, 
/J*2,  silver  medal,  and  first-class  certificate,  to  J.  Wrennal, 
Ollerton,  Chorley ;  third  prize,  £i3  silver  medal  and 
second-class  certificate,  to  F.  Baines,  Corsham,  Wilts ; 
third  prize,  ditto,  to  H.  L.  Hewitt,  28,  Moorgate  Street, 
E.C.  ;  and  silver  medals  and  second-class  certificates  to  the 
following: — Miss  C.  J.  Tammadge,  Abingdon,  fifth;  Miss 
B.  Carrington,  Horley,  sixth;  R.  Dixon,  Tardebigge, 
seventh;  F.  E.  Hervey  Parrett,  Barford,  eighth;  Miss 
Cheatle,  Tamworth,  ninth;  Captain  Freeland,  Castle  Hed- 
ingham,  tenth. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  Journal,  issued  on  May  15, 
1909,  summarises  recent  competitions  as  follows  : — As  the 
number  of  fowls  of  the  different  breeds  varied,  in  addition  to 
being  very  small,  no  comparison  by  breeds  can  be  regarded 
as  of  definite  value.  At  the  same  time,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  three  principal  breeds  is  sufficiently  marked  to  be 
of  interest,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  though 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  figures  are  typical  of  the  breeds 
as  a  whole  : — 


White 

White 

Buff 

Wyandottes. 

Leghorns. 

Rocks. 

8 

4 

3 

48 

24 

is 

Average     number     of  saleable 

eggs  per  pen   

884 

703 

814 

Average     number     of  saleable 

147 

117 

136 

Value  of  saleable  eggs  per  pen... 

^4  6s.  6d. 

£3  4s.  2d. 

y?3  iss.  4d. 

Value  of  saleable  eggs  per  bird... 

14s.  5d. 

10s.  8d. 

13s.  id. 

Number  of  unsaleable  eggs  per 

I2j 

2 
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The  other  five  breeds,  which  were  represented  by  only  one 
pen  each,  gave  the  following  results  : — 


Number  of  Saleable 

Value  of  Saleable 
Eggs. 

Number 
of  Unsale- 
able Eggs 

per  Pen. 

Per  Pen, 

Per  Bird. 

Per  Pen. 

Per  Bird. 

£  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Black  Wyandottes... 

853 

142 

3  17  9i 

12  n| 

2 

735 

122 

3  12  8| 

12  1 

14 

775 

129 

3    9  9 

11  74 

29 

704 

117 

3    5  4* 

10  iof 

Partridge    W  y  a  n  - 

513 

85 

2    4  1 

7  4 

36 

The  winter's  laying  competition,  1908-9,  at  Bagshot,  il- 
lustrated the  advantages  of  a  free  range,  a  perfect  system  of 
housing,  and  insistence  on  the  birds  being  in  good  stamina 
to  start  with.  Despite  severe  weather,  the  birds  made  ful- 
lest use  of  the  free  range,-  and  there  was  no  case  of  serious 
illness.  They  were  fed  on  biscuit-scrap,  barley  meal,  maize 
meal,  pea  meal,  ground  oats,  clover-chaff,  and  chopped 
meat.  The  competition,  moreover,  was  remarkable  in 
once  more  demonstrating  the  White  Wyandotte's  prolific 
laying  propensities,  under  test  conditions.  In  the  previous 
twelve  months'  laying  competition,  arranged  by  the  Utility 
Poultry  Club,  it  was  shown  that  the  first  five  positions  were 
held  by  this  handsome  fowl.  At  Bagshot,  a  four-months' 
laying  competition  commenced  on  October  21,  1908,  and 
concluded  on  February  9th,  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks.  Each 
pen  consisted  of  four  pullets,  which  were  on  the  spot  in  the 
commencement  of  September,  and  the  breeds  competing 
included  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leg- 
horns, Scots  Greys,  and  Black  Leghorns.  The  birds  were 
all  kept  on  the  colony  scratching-house  system,  and  under 
excessively  trying  conditions,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  is 
much  exposed,  and  in  a  condition  of  surface  swamp,  except 
some  parts  that  had  been  hand-dug,  and  in  one  portion  the 
night  frosts  did  not  thaw  before  eleven  in  the  day  in  the 
finest  weather.  The  percentage,  however,  of  winter  eggs 
was  surprising,  especially  as  the  climatic  conditions 
during  the  four  months  daily  fluctuated,  and  were  very  try- 
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ing  to  all  breeds.  White  YYyandottes  came  first,  with  a 
total  of  250  eggs,  followed  by  White  Leghorns,  with  210; 
whilst  the  third  position  was  won  by  Black  Leghorns,  and 
a  fourth  by  Buff  Orpingtons.  The  first  two  pens  came 
from  a  Worcestershire  poultry  farm,  which  also  won  the 
previous  competition.  White  Wyandottes  combine  three 
good  qualities,  being  splendid  layers  of  good-sized  tinted  to 
brown  eggs,  quiet,  docile  mothers  for  incubation,  and  good 
table  birds.  They  do  well  either  in  confinement  or  on  a 
free  range,  and  are  easily  reared.  Eggs  from  well-mated 
pens  can  now  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  which 
leaves  no  excuse  for  the  hatching  of  unprofitable  mongrel 
fowls.  In  America  individual  records  of  White  Wyan- 
dotte hens  show  225  and  over,  which  was  doubted  until 
utility  breeders  tested  their  powers  by  the  trap-nested  sys- 
tem, and  numerous  records  of  200-egg  hens  have  been 
given,  where  the  strain  was  carefully  considered. 


Old  Lincolnshire  Buffs, 
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As  regards  the  feeding  at  Bagshot,  the  approximate  quan- 
tities served  were  three-parts  middlings  to  two-parts  of  one 
of  the  other  meals,  two-parts  of  greenstuff,  and  two-parts 
meat.  The  manager  of  the  competition,  Miss  Galbraith 
(who  is  a  most  experienced  lady  poultry-keeper),  states  that 
during  hard  frost  she  very  wisely  gave  extra  food,  which 
took  the  form  of  more  grain  and  litter  for  scratching ;  while 
more  clover,  chaff,  and  whole  oats  were  mixed  in  the  soft 
food,  the  meat  being  also  increased.  The  quantity  of  the 
more  expensive  foods  used  was  rarely  more  than  2lb.  daily 
among  eighty-six  birds,  and  the  entire  quantity  of  pea  meal, 
which  was  mostly  used  during  the  raw  days  of  November — 
when  richer  food  was  needful — amounted  only  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  bushel  amongst  the  same  number  in  five  months. 
Horse-flesh  was  used,  and,  with  the  exception  of  clover 
chaff,  all  vegetables  were  home-grown  and  served  raw,  in 
addition  to  that  cooked  in  the  mash.  A  little  iron  was 
added  to  the  drinking  water. 

A  breeder  at  South  Hornchurch  states  that  in  1908  he  dis- 
carded mediocre  stock  for  White  Wyandottes,  of  which  he 
has  two  good  breeding  pens  on  grass  pastures,  each  con- 
taining four  pullets  and  a  vigorous  male  bird  from  approved 
strains.  The  pullets  have  laid  incessantly  since  October 
28,  1908,  and  since  they  have  been  closely  confined  the 
owner  has  had  four  to  seven  eggs  daily  from  the  eight 
birds,  some  of  the  best  days  being  in  the  coldest  weather; 
and  the  eggs  are  nearly  all  over  20Z.  Open-fronted 
scratching  sheds  are  used,  in  which  they  roost. 

The  results  of  the  six  months'  poultry  laying  competition 
conducted  at  Street  from  October  to  the  end  of  March,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Utility  Poultry  Club,  were  declared 
on  April  1.  One  hundred  pens,  each  of  six  birds,  were 
entered,  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  with  their  weight  and 
market  value,  was  recorded,  the  prizes  being  given 
according  to  the  market  value  of  the  eggs.  Prize-winners  : 
— 1,  the  late  E.  W.  Richardson,  Hayne,  Braintree,  pen  of 
Buff  Rocks,  own  strain,  total  number  of  eggs  711,  weight 
9ilb.  40Z.  ;  2,  J.  N.  Leigh,  Iden,  near  Rye,  pen  of  Buff 
Orpington,  Reynolds'  own  strain,  eggs  laid  631. 

The  latest  laying  competition — that  of  the  Southern  Coun- 
ts— ran  for  a  period  of  16  weeks  from  October  8,  1909, 
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and  the  result  was  announced  in  February.  Thirty  pens, 
each  containing  four  pullets,  participated  in  the  competition, 
which  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  X.  Leigh  at  his 
farm.  Baron's  Grange,  Iden,  near  Rye,  Sussex.  The 
method  of  awarding  prizes  was  based  on  the  value  of  the 
eggs  laid  and  not  the  number  ;  the  eggs,  moreover,  were 
graded,  and  those  weighing  under  20Z.  each  were  termed 
second  grade  eggs  and  were  valued  at  10  per  cent,  less  than 
the  heavier  eggs.  The  laying  was  particularly  good,  and 
great  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Leigh  for  the  high  average  at- 
tained, which  was  better  than  at  any  previous  competition. 

The  winning  pen  in  the  competition  was  owned  by  Mr. 
W.  Reynolds,  the  secretary  of  the  Street  (Somerset)  and 
District  Collecting  Depot  and  also  of  the  Six  Months  Laying 
Competition  at  Street.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  and  the  first-class  certificate.  The  owner  of  the 
second  pen  was  awarded  the  same,  and  the  owners  of  the 
next  eight  pens  were  awarded  silver  medals  and  the  second- 
class  certificates. 

The  awards  were  : — ist — Mr.  YV.  Reynolds,  Buff  Orping- 
ton, 252  eggs,  value  £1  16s.  i^-d.  ;  2nd — Mr.  YVm.  Barron, 
Bartle,  near  Preston,  White  YVyandottes,  246  eggs,  value 
£1  12s.  bid.  ;  3rd — Mrs.  R.  Dixon,  Tardebigge,  Broms- 
grove,  white  YVyandottes,  224  eggs,  value  £1  12s.  3d.  ; 
4th — Mr.  J.  YVrennall,  Goffs  Cottage,  YVithnell,  near  Chor- 
ley,  Lanes.,  white  YVyandottes,  229  eggs — £1  us.  iofd, 
5th — Mr.  L.  B.  Atkinson,  Alster,  Great  Missenden,  Bucks, 
white  YVyandottes,  220  eggs — £.1  us.  gid.  ;  6th — white 
YVyandottes,  224  eggs;  7th — white  Leghorns,  217;  Sth — 
ditto,  203;  9th — silver  YVyandottes,  213;  10th — white 
YVyandottes,  206. 

A  report  has  been  issued  by  the  club  giving  the  monthly 
score  of  every  bird,  also  various  tables  and  statistics,  with 
the  report  of  the  manager. 

"  A  Bit  of  a  Savage,"  who  runs  a  poultry  farm  in  Kent, 
wrote  to  the  Express  giving  the  record  of  one  of  his  White 
Wvandotte  pullets,  which  recently  laid  ninety-two  eggs  in 
sixteen  weeks,  and  thus  won  the  Utility  Poultry  Club's  four 
months'  southern  laying  competition.  This  number  was 
nine  in  excess  of  the  previous  record.  Twenty-two  eggs 
were  laid  during  the  first  month,  and  twenty-three  during 
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the  second.  Only  three  days  went  by  without  an  egg  during 
the  next  month,  but  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  during 
the  final  twenty-eight  days,  the  total  being  the  same  as 
that  for  the  first  month.  "  A  Bit  of  a  Savage  "  states  that 
the  pullet  weighed  4lbs.  8ozs.  at  the  opening  of  the  compe- 
tition, and  5lbs.  at  the  close,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  eggs  laid  must  have  weighed  more  than  nib. 

At  an  extensive  Midland  poultry  farm,  where  egg  pro- 
duction is  a  speciality,  a  sample  of  Black  Leghorn  pullets' 
eggs  was  weighed  in  1908,  and  turned  the  scale  at  2|oz. 
each,  whilst  many  weighed  30Z.,  which  from  fowls  weigh- 
ing about  51b.  is  excellent. 

Mr.  W.  Partridge,  of  Bushey  Heath,  Herts,  writes  :  — 
Some  months  ago,  the  Daily  Mail  gave  particulars  of  a 
Partridge  Wyandotte  pullet  of  my  breeding  that  laid  sixty- 
six  eggs  in  succession — from  February  27  to  May  2  inclu- 
sive. It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  this  bird  has  now 
given  me  169  eggs  within  the  year — she  having  laid  her  first 
egg  on  February  8,  1908.  As  very  few  of  her  eggs  have 
been  less  than  20Z.  in  weight,  this  bird  has  produced  over 
i2olb.,  or  more  than  four  times  her  own  weight,  of  eggs, 
After  a  moult  in  the  autumn  and  a  rest  she  started  laying 
again  on  December  11,  and  is  one  of  ten  birds  which  during 
December  gave  me  a  total  of  183  winter  eggs — equivalent 
to  366  summer  ones.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  a  phenome- 
nal result.  It  may  be  the  normal  rate  of  production.  But 
the  problem  of  securing  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  breed 
as  of  strain — and  the  strain  has  to  be  bred  as  much  as  the 
breed — plus  treatment  and  environment.  In  laying  com- 
petitions there  are  exceptional  circumstances,  which  may 
militate  against  one  pen  while  they  favour  another.  These 
circumstances  cannot  always  be  generalised  in  ordinary 
usage,  although,  of  course,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the 
pen  at  the  top  would  also  be  top  in  normal  practice.  The 
above  result  is,  I  am  sure,  one  which  any  ordinary  poultry- 
keeper  can  secure  with  any  of  the  premier  breeds  of  layers, 
provided  he  gets  the  right  strain  within  the  breed  and  treats 
it  properly. 

Other  Favourites. 
Hamburgs  have  well-proportioned  but  small  bodies,  and 
fairly  long  legs.      The  head  is  neat,  with  a  rose  comb. 
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There  are  five  or  six  varieties,  including  gold  or  silver 
spangled  and  gold  or  silver  pencilled.  The  black  are  the 
best,  as  the  eggs  of  the  other  branches  of  the  family  are 
too  small  to  be  profitable.  The  Hamburg  is  a  prodigious 
layer.  It  is  vigilant,  and  if  a  natural  enemy,  or  other  in- 
truder, appear  in  or  about  its  roosting-place,  it  will  create 
a  great  noise ;  it  thus  raises  an  alarm  that  may  often  prove 
useful.  Half-a-dozen  Black  Hamburgs  may  be  kept  in 
space  not  less  than  12ft.  square.  The  floor  should  be  kept 
clean  and  strewn  with  broken  mortar,  sand,  and  ashes. 

Andalusians  are  rather  small,  clean-legged,  fowls,  with 
long  necks.  The  cock  has  a  single  comb,  large  and  up- 
right, and  a  sickle-shaped  tail.  Its  neck  and  back  are 
deep  purple,  but  the  rest  of  the  body,  both  in  the  male  and 
female,  is  slate-coloured.  The  hen's  comb  droops.  These 
birds,  which  are  well  poised  on  their  long  legs,  are  stately 
and  pleasing  creatures.    They  are  suitable  for  clay  soils. 

Scotch  Greys  are  Dorking-like  in  general  appearance, 
with  legs  white  or  speckled.  In  plumage  they  are  black, 
blue-grey,  white,  or  white  barred  with  grey  stripes  across. 
They  are  good  foragers,  and  prove  useful  both  as  layers  and 
for  the  table.  Being  among  the  most  hardy,  they  can  be 
reared  with  little  trouble  in  bleak  places  and  on  clav  soils. 
Scotch  Grey  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  breeds.  The 
Dominique  is  its  American  descendant,  and  is  a  better 
layer. 

Redcaps  are  also  hardy  birds,  and  are  among  the  best 
layers  when  at  liberty.  March  and  April  are  the  best 
months  for  hatching.  These  birds  feather  quickly,  and 
Keating 's  powder  should  be  at  hand  to  keep  down  insects. 
For  the  mites  about  the  head  an  ointment  made  of  sulphur, 
lard,  or  vaseline,  and  three  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  should  be 
rubbed  on  the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  feathers.  Although 
the  Redcap  is  a  splendid  layer,  it  is  not  so  in  winter  unless 
very  warmly  housed. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Wragg  says  of  our  old  English  Redcap  : 
It  is  one  of  our  handsomest  varieties,  and  anyone  who  goes 
in  thoroughly  for  it  rarely  if  ever  forsakes  it  for  any  other, 
especially  if  he  commences  with  birds  of  the  right  stamp. 
Properly  bred,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  there  is 
no  nobler  or  handsomer  fowl,  and  there  is  no  more  striking 
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picture  than  that  presented  by  a  good  breeding  pen  of  Red- 
caps. Their  rich  ground  colour  and  spangling,  and  the:'r 
large  brilliant  red  ornamental  combs,  contrasted  with  the 
fresh  green  grass,  constitute  a  sight  that  once  seen  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  The  largest  combed  birds  are  the  test 
layers,  not  only  in  this  variety,  but  in  most  others.  The 
comb  should  be  large,  but  not  too  large  for  the  bird  to 
carry.  Two  shapes  are  in  vogue:  one  nearly  round,  the 
other  longer  and  heart-shaped.  Both  are  ornamental,  pro- 
vided they  are  regular  and  well  set  on  the  head,  and  do  not 
fall  over  too  much  at  the  sides,  thus  blinding  each -eye. 
There  should  be  a  leader  behind.  As  a  table  bird,  the  Redcap 
is  not  to  be  despised.  Cockerels  reared  in  farmyards  or  on 
good  grass  runs  and  fed  with  maize  and  wheat  are  splendid 
on  the  table;  they  have  good  meaty  breasts,  flesh  a  beau- 
tiful white,  of  delicious  flavour,  and  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  the  Game  fowl.  The  egg  of  the  Redcap  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  richest  laid  by  any  variety. 

Anconas  are  small,  short-legged,  black  fowls,  with  large 
combs  hanging  over  one  side  of  the  head,  and  long  wattles. 
They  lay  large  eggs  and  in  abundance.  This  was  my  ex- 
perience with  this  breed  at  Baynard  in  1902  and  1903. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  favourable  mention  of  Buff 
Leghorns.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  find  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Specialist  Club  (Colonel  S.  Sandbach)  is  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  attributes  of  this  useful  little  fowl,  as, 
from  experience  of  progressive  breeders,  it  possesses  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  constitution,  rapid  maturity,  early  lay- 
ing capacity,  while  the  small  amount  of  food  on  which  it 
will  thrive,  either  in  confinement  or  at  large,  stamps  it  as 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  utility  fowls.  It  is  further 
contended  that  these  Buffs  have  net  been  too  much  inbred 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  club's  desire  is  to  elim- 
inate from  the  show  standard  all  that  is  opposed  to  economic 
quality,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  in  a  unique  position,  and 
add  much  to  its  popularity.  Size  is  considered,  and  very 
wisely,  for  the  unnatural  development  of  size  in  an  active 
breed  like  the  Leghorn  is  p-enerally  found  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  laying  capacity.  So  long  as  a  hen  lays  a  large 
number  of  large-size  eggs,  the  smaller  she  is  the  better,  as 
birds,  like  most  other  live  stock,  eat  in  proportion  to  their 
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size  and  weight.  A  small  food  bill  and  a  large  egg  basket 
and  a  good  show  bird  should  be  our  combined  object  (writes 
Colonel  Sandbach).  Cock  birds  should  weigh  under  -lb. 
and  hens  be  a  pound  lighter.  Buff  Leghorns,  like  all  the 
Leghorn  family,  can  invariably  be  kept  with  profit,  especially 
if  hatched  at  the  best  season  of  the  year — April  and  May. 


The  Plymouth  Rock — originally  a  cross  from  the  Grey 
Dominique  cock  and  the  Black  Java  hen — is  a  large-sized, 
active,  and  hardy  American  fowl.  The  favourite  has 
cuckoo  plumage  and  upright  comb,  although  there  are  also 
blacks  and  whites.  They  are  heavy  in  bone,  and  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  useful  of  all  fowls  in  our  general  purposes 
class.  In  confinement  they  are  among  the  best  winter 
layers.  They  have  yellow  flesh  and  skin,  and  the  eggs  are 
brcwn.  The  weight  of  the  cocks  is  from  iolb.  to  nib., 
and  of  the  hens  from  81b.  to  91b. 
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The  Wyandotte,  originally  an  American  breed,  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  hardy,  and  is  suitable,  like  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
for  cold  and  damp  situations,  and  clay  soils.  Its  flesh  is 
also  yellow.  It  has  a  large  body,  laced  plumage,  a  rose 
comb,  and  legs  which  are  featherless,  and  in  colour  shows 
variegations  of  silver  or  gold  and  white.  Wyandottes  are 
not  only  good  layers,  but  good  sitters  and  ^ood  table  birds  ; 
and  they  develop  early. 

Langshans,  as  the  name  implies,  came  to  us  from  China. 
They  are  black,  and  single-combed,  and  have  slightly-fea- 
thered and  long  legs.  They  are  excellent  winter  layers  of 
buff-tinted  eggs,  and  rank  among  the  best  table  fowls;  they 
are,  like  all  the  varieties  in  this  class,  good  sitters  and 
mothers.      They  are  most  hardy. 

Orpingtons  resemble  the  Langshans,  but  carry  no  feathers 
on  their  legs.  They  lay  well  in  winter,  both  in  confinement 
and  at  liberty.  The  eggs,  which  are  small,  are  brown- 
tinted. 

Brahmas  are  dark  or  light,  with  large  bodies,  neat  heads 
with  pea  combs  (a  central  comb,  with  two  smaller  combs 
lower  down  on  each  side  of  it),  and  feathers  covering  the 
legs  and  feet.  They  are  amongst  the  most  hardy  of  our 
fowls,  and  are  splendid  layers,  sitters,  and  mothers. 

The  Malay  fowl  is  another  variety,  distinguished  for  its 
economic  qualities.  It  is  a  long,  upright  bird,  with  a 
drooping  tail,  and  pretty  sickle  feathers.  Mr.  John  Bailev, 
a  good  judge,  has  thus  described  the  bird  :  ' 4  It  has  a  hard, 
cruel  expression  of  face ;  a  bold  eye,  pearled  around  the 
edge  of  the  lids  ;  a.  hard,  small  comb,  scarcely  so  long  as 
the  head,  and  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  double  comb 
trimmed  very  small  and  then  flattened;  a  red,  skinny 
face ;  a  strong,  curved  beak,  and  the  space  for  an  inch  below 
it  on  the  throat  destitute  of  feathers.  It  has  long  yellow- 
legs,  quite  clean;  it  is  remarkable  for  very  hard  plumage, 
and  the  hinder  parts  of  the  cock  look  like  those  of  a  game 
cock  trimmed  for  fighting.  The  hen  is,  of  course,  smaller 
than  the  cock ;  she  has  the  same  expression  of  face,  the 
same  curious  comb,  and  in  both  sexes  the  plumage  should 
be  so  hard  that  when  handled  it  should  feel  as  though  one 
feather  covered  the  whole  body.  From  this  cause  the 
wings  of  the  hen  are  more  prominent  than  in  other  fowls. 
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projecting  like  those  of  a  carrier  pigeon,  though  in  a  less 
degree.  They  are  good  layers  and  sitters  ;  their  eggs  have 
a  dark  shell,  and  are  said  to  be  superior  in  flavour  to  any 
other.  The  original  colours  were — cocks  of  a  bright  rich 
red,  with  black  breast,  and  hens  of  a  light  chocolate  or 
cinnamon  colour,  generally  one  entire  shade,  but  in  ins- 
tances the  hackles  were  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  plumage. 
We  have  since  had  beautiful  white  specimens,  and  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  handsome  breed  of  them  coloured  like 
some  of  the  game  piles.  They  have  a  great  virtue  :  they 
will  live  anywhere.  They  will  inhabit  a  back-yard  of  small 
dimensions  ;  they,  will  scratch  in  the  dust-hole,  and  roost 
under  the  water-butt;  and  yet  they  will  not  only  lay  well, 
but  show  in  good  condition .  when  requisite.  There  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  take  to  them  again. 
We  are  glad  of  it."  Major  Morant,  in  an  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  their  merits,  describes  them  as  having  "  much  the 
appearance  of  vultures,  with  their  cruel,  deep-sunk  eyes," 
and  says  their  really  savage  disposition  always  renders  it 
difficult  to  keep  any  large  number  together,  as  the  hens 
quarrel  and  fight  nearly  as  much  as  the  cocks.  He  adds  : 
4 'They  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  delicious 
quality  of  the  meat  on  their  breasts  and  wings.  Their 
eggs  are  considered  particularly  rich  in  flavour,  but  they 
are  not  great  layers.  The  breed  known  as  Indian  Game 
have  a  great  deal  of  Malay  blood  in  them,  and  the  same 
hard,  brilliant  plumage,  but  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  the 
original  old  Malay  breed." 

Cochins  are  large,  handsome  birds,  but  are  only  moder- 
ately good  in  flesh,  and  are  not  always  profitable  as  layers. 
The  advice  against  over-feeding  applies  with  special  force 
in  the  case  of  this  docile  and  indolent  fowl,  because  when 
too  fat  internally  it  ceases  to  lay.  Cochin-China  hens  are 
useful  for  hatching  purposes.  They  are  easily  cured  of 
their  broody  propensities  by  being  cooped,  according  to 
Major  Morant 's  recommendation,  on  a  two-inch  wire  net 
fixed  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  with  a  low  perch  on 
which  they  will  prefer  to  roost  as  they  are  uncomfortable  on 
the  wire.  The  Major  adds  that  after  the  hen  has  thus 
roosted  two  or  three  times  she  is  generally  cured  ;  and  he 
suggests,  evidently  as  the  result  of  personal  observation 
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and  experiment,  that  the  night  air  probably  cools  the 
fever,  which,  as  long  as  she  can  keep  her  breast  warm  on 
the  ground,  continues. 

Latest  Popular  Types  :    the  Wyandotte,    the  Rhode 
Island  Red,  &c.  ;   and  Some  Opinions. 

With  regard  to  the  most  popular  types  of  fowl,  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  well-filled  classes  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural shows  during  the  past  year  or  two  prove  that  the 
Buff  Orpington,  White  Wyandotte,  and  Black  Wyandotte 
are  making  a  bold  bid  for  premier  position,  with  the  Part- 
ridge Wyandotte  following  closely.  Each  of  these  are 
equally  good  utility  breeds,  but  the  success  of  albino-plum- 
aged  fowls  in  the  recent  laying  competitions  has  popularised 
White  Wyandottes,  with  Buff  Orpingtons  a  good  second. 
In  non-sitters  the  White,  also  Black,  Leghorns  are  singled 
out  for  special  mention ;    also  the  Buff  Plymouth  Rock. 

But  for  utility  purposes  there  has  been  an  exceptionally 
large  demand  for  White  Wyandottes  during  the  past  lew 
months.  For  winter  egg  production  there  are  few  breeds 
to  excel  their  output  of  eggs,  and  where  attention  is  given 
to  time  of  hatching,  pedigree,  and  strain,  together  with 
careful  feeding,  no  complaint  of  shortage  has  been  made. 
As  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  under  "  Poultry  Cul- 
ture "  has  truly  observed,  whilst  most  of  our  massive 
breeds  take  eight  months  to  mature,  in  most  cases  the 
White  Wyandotte  commences  at  seven,  and  sometimes 
earlier,  although-  this  is  not  desirable,  for  not  only  are  the 
eggs  smaller,  but  laying  too  often  ceases  when  the  severe 
weather  sets  in.  This  breed  always  looks  well  if  properly 
cared  for,  their  snow-white  plumage,  blood-red  faces,  and 
neat  and  beautifully  corrugated  comb,  together  with 
shapely  body,  well-furnished  hackle  and  tail,  and  bright 
yellow  legs  lending  charm  to  their  appearance.  No  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  obtaining  numerous  flocks  of  this 
breed  owing  to  the  many  breeders,  but  strain  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  when  purchasing  inquiry  should 
be  made  if  the  stock  has  been  bred  for  the  show-pen  or 
utility  purposes. 
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Since  the  handsome  Silver-laced  Wyandotte  was  im 
ported  from  America,  poultry-fanciers  have  been  experi- 
menting- with  the  breed,  until  ideal  specimens  of  numerous 
types  have  been  produced.  The  Wyandotte  originated  by 
crossing  the  American  dark  Brahmas  with  the  Silver-span- 
gled Hamburgs,  but  to  produce  the  many  other  varieties 
seen  in  our  poultry  shows  many  other  breeds  have  been 
utilised  to  advantage.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  Mackenzie,  of 
Wightwick  Vicarage,  in  Leicester,  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance Wyandottes  :  his  handsome  creations  are  due  to  his 
carefully  following  pedigree  and  line  breeding.  Next  to 
the  Blue  he  has  scored  a  distinct  success  by  creating  a 
Black  White-laced  Wyandotte,  which  is  an  exact  reversal 
of  the  Silver-laced  above  mentioned,  and  instead  of  a  white 
ground  with  a  black-edged  feather,  the  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie 
has  produced  black  plumaged  birds  with  an  attractive 
white  lacing  or  edging  which  will  doubtless  become  very 
popular,  as  the  ground  colour  is  more  suitable  to  confine- 
ment. Not  satisfied  with  his  Wyandotte  experiments, 
this  painstaking  breeder  has  originated  a  new  variety  of 
the  Orpington,  which  he  has  named  the  Campania. 

Mr.  J.  Greenwell  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  White 
Wyandottes  and  White  Orpington  fowls  come,  on  the 
whole,  nearest  to  the  ideal  general  utility  fowl.  He  also 
praises  the  White  Leghorn. 

The  Campine,  a  utility  breed  introduced  from  Belgium, 
may  be  recommended  to  those  requiring  early  chickens ; 
it  develops  quickly,  and  makes  an  excellent  bird  for  the 
early  market  at  the  end  of  the  game  season. 

From  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Campine  Club,  the  Rev. 
E.  Lewis-Jones  (Knighton,  Radnorshire),  gratifying  news 
is  received  of  the  advances  being  made  with  this  prolific 
little  fowl.  The  Campine  is  closely  associated  with  the 
Brackel  fowl  of  Flanders,  and  has  been  bred  as  an  egg- 
producer  in  Belgium  for  many  years.  It  has  a  most 
satisfactory  pedigree,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Campine  lavs  well  wherever  it  is  bred,  and  under  any  con- 
ditions. Even  in  Canada,  excellent  reports  of  this  bird 
as  a  first-class  egg-layer  have  been  received,  and  individual 
records  of  221  eggs  are  vouched  for.  The  Rev.  E.  Lewis- 
Jones  states  that  he  has  had  cockerels  develop  so  rapidly 
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that  they  have  crowed  at  six  weeks  old,  and  the  Belgian 
housewife  always  selects  the  bird  that  crows  at  the  youngest 
age  as  her  stock  bird  for  the  following  year's  breeding. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Prideaux,  of  Lindfield,  Sussex,  an  enthu- 
siastic lady  poultry  keeper,  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  Yokohamas,  and  their  suitability  for  grass  lawns 
and  shrubberies.  They  have  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired, 
as  they  look  extremely  beautiful  in  aviaries  with  phea- 
sants, and  equally  so  when  kept  by  themselves  as  ordin- 
ary poultry.  These  fowls  from  the  East  rejoice  in  white, 
spangle,  and  duckwing  plumage.  Their  long  tail  fea- 
thers, reaching  to  three  and  more  feet  long,  are  unequalled 
by  any  fowls.  They  are  very  hardy,  lay  well,  and  are  ex- 
cellent sitters  and  good  mothers.  Mrs.  Prideaux,  as  a 
vice-president  of  the  Yokohama  Club,  is  most  anxious  to 
advance  the  breed  in  this  country.  In  an  interesting  com- 
munication she  states  that  to  be  a  poultry-fancier  does  not 
necessitate  being  a  Yokohama  lover ;  we  must  have  the 
love  for  the  thing  beautiful  within  us  as  well  as  the  utili- 
tarian sense.  All  poultry  lay  eggs,  and  all  poultry  can 
be  eaten,  says  this  lady,  but  the  Japanese,  who  so  largely 
breed  these  fowls,  do  more,  and  make  their  poultry  stand 
out  alone  in  beauty  from  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  yards, 
for  every  line,  every  feather,  is  a  study,  the  birds  are  full 
of  grace  and  elegance,  despite  their  abnormally  long  tails, 
and  their  colour  and  shape  cannot  be  surpassed.  But  they 
also  have  their  utilitarian  aspect,  for  they  are  prolific  lay- 
ers, and  their  eggs  are  so  delicate  that  they  should  be  se" 
lected  for  the  invalid's  use.  Their  flesh  is  dainty  and  firm, 
and  their  appearance  on  the  table  just  what  it  should  be — 
most  plump,  short  grain,  juicy  meat,  small  bones,  and  the 
flavour  of  game,  which  adds  to  their  attractiveness. 

Of  the  newly  arrived  Rhode  Island  Red,  a  hardy  breed, 
it  is  affirmed  by  American  poultry-breeders  that  its  main 
object  is  to  produce  the  most  eggs  and  best  market  fowls 
at  the  least  expense  and  trouble.  There  are  indications 
that  these  views  are  shared  by  many  rearers  in  England. 
The  massive  size  of  these  birds,  their  abundance  of  feather, 
and  hardy  properties  recommend  them  to  most  poultry 
keepers ;  also  the  fact  that  they  excel  as  winter  layers 
of  large,  rich  brown  eggs. 
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Poultry  fanciers  will,  of  course,  take  different  views  of 
various  breeds,  according  to  their  respective  standpoints. 
And  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  read  their  experi- 
ences as  detailed  from  week  to  wreek  in  the  organs  special!} 
devoted  to  their  interests,  and  in  such  columns  as  the  one 
headed  "  Rural  Notes  "  in  our  old  friend,  the  News  of  the 
World.       Sometimes  very  animated  discussions  spring  up 
between  these  correspondents.      From  the  organ  just  men- 
tioned I  take  a  characteristic  extract,   showing  the  indi- 
vidual predilections  of  one  of  the  disputants,  Mr.  W.  Tay- 
lor, of  Lampeter,  who  wrote  as  follows,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  another  correspondent  (and  I  may  here  empha- 
tically    confirm     his     opinion)  :     "I     know    by  experi- 
ence that  the  White  Leghorns  are  grand  layers,  and  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  a  poor  laying  strain.       Of  course,  if  a 
person  in-breeds,  he  will  spoil  the  best  laying  strain  ever 
put  together.      The  Minorcas  I  have  not  found  so  good. 
I  have  had  good  layers  in  this  breed,  but  I  prefer  the  Leg- 
horns.      I  do  not  consider  the  Andalusian  a  hardy  breed 
at  all ;    quite  the  reverse.      The  Houdans  I  have  not  tried, 
but  what  I  have  seen  of  them  is  not  very  encouraging,  as 
they  present  a  very  forlorn  appearance  after  a  day's  rain. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  Houdan  cock  is  one  of  the  best 
birds  to  keep  for  crowing  purposes.      With  Hamburgs  I 
am  quite  satisfied.      But  the  Orpingtons  are  the  best  of 
layers,  and  this  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year."  An- 
other correspondent,   writing  in  March,   states  that  some 
single-combed     Orpington  pullets  hatched  in  the  previous 
March  were  laying  in  November,  and  he  had  a  good  supply 
of  eggs  all  the  winter.      He  was  now  getting  39  eggs  a 
day  from  60  fowls.      The  rose-combed  Orpingtons,  I  may 
add,  are  less  profitable  than  the  single-combed.      Mr.  W. 
Cook,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  the  "father"  of  the  breed, 
wrote  :     "  I  have  known  these  birds  lay  70  days  running 
without  missing  a  single  day,  and  have  often  come  across 
a  pen  of  eight   Orpingtons   averaging   six   eggs   per  day 
all  through  the  winter  months.      As  a  rule,  the  eggs  aver- 
age two  ounces  each,  from  some  pens  2 J  ounces  each." 
Bv  the  way,  Mr.  William  H.  Cook,  of  Model  Poultry  Farm, 
St.  Paul's  Cray,  Kent,  has  since  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1904,  done  much  to  advance  poultry  culture. 
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Here  is  the  number  of  eggs  collected  in  March  by  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  Lampeter:  "Seven  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
146  eggs;  four  Black  Hamburg  pullets,  90;  six  Black 
Minorca  hens,  100;  seven  Orpington  pullets  and  one  hen, 
140;    total,  476,  from  twenty-five  birds." 

"  From  January  1  to  September  30  I  have  had  1,284 
eggs  from  twelve  hens,"  says  another  correspondent. 
"  The  cost  of  food — middlings  and  wheat,  and  oyster  shell 
and  flints — has  been  £2  4s.  3d.,  while  the  value  of  the  eggs 
received,  charging  these  always  at  the  milkman's  price, 
and  the  value  of  several  birds  killed  for  table  use  has  been 
;Aio  iis.  Of  course,  to  attain  results  like  these,  one  must 
have  a  good  strain  of  bird.  Black  Orpingtons  and  White 
Wyandottes  being  the  most  satisfactory  in  my  experience. 
A  covered  run — always  dry  and  comfortable — with  a  south- 
ern exposure  if  possible,  one  hot  morning  meal  of  the 
household  scraps  and  hot  water  in  the  drinking  pans  for 
the  cold  six  months  of  the  year — these  conditions  will  yield 
the  results  stated. " 

For  market  purposes,  one  of  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able of  crosses,  after  the  one  specially  introduced  by  my- 
self, and  described  at  length  in  another  chapter,  is  that 
between  a  White  Dorking  cock  and  a  Houdan  hen.  Mr. 
Nelson  Kenward,  of  Waldron,  Sussex,  found  them  to  be  a 
o-reat  improvement  on  the  Dorking.  They  are  much  har- 
dier, and  more  easily  reared,  while  they  lay  quite  as  well  as, 
or  better  than,  the  Houdan.  I  also  heartily  endorse 
his  advice  in  favour  of  rearing  cross-bred  chickens  for  the 
earlv  London  markets,  notably  those  from  a  Houdan  or  a 
Dorking  cock  and  a  Light  Brahma  hen.  Major  Morant  re- 
commends the  product  of  the  half-bred  Brahma-Dorking  hen 
from  the  Houdan  cock  as  the  best  of  table  poultry. 

The  chicks  of  Houdan  hens  that  have  been  crossed  with 
White  Dorkings,  Plymouth  Rocks,  or  White  Minorcas, 
show  a  great  improvement  on  the  mother  in  appearance, 
and  are,  moreover,  very  hardy.    They  are  excellent  layers. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  Mr.  T.  Carr,  of  Liverpool, 
as  n*o  doubt  that  of  the  great  majority  of  poultry  fanciers, 
that  for  the  purposes  of  profitable  egg-production  it  is  best 
to  choose  a  first  cross  of  such  healthy  birds  of  proved  and 
tried,  good  laying  strains  as  the  Black  Hamburg  and  White 
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Leghorn,  White  Leghorn  and  Minorca,  and  White  Leg- 
horn and  Houdan.  And  the  surest  way  to  secure  a  perfect 
laving  strain  is  to  eliminate  unproductive  birds,  and  hatching 
the  eggs  of  hens  that  are  only  constant  layers.  The  Black 
Humburg- White  Leghorn  produce  all  come  white,  with 
beautiful  double  combs  and  white  or  olive-coloured 
legs,  the  hens  having  the  Hamburg  type  and  the  Leg- 
horn colour.  They  are,  Mr.  Carr  assures  us,  extra- 
ordinary layers,  small  eaters,  great  foragers,  and 
more  easily  reared  than  weeds,  the  young  cockerels  fre- 
quently crowing  at  six  weeks  eld.  Xot  only  do  they  never 
become  broody,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  aristocratic  of  all  breeds.  He  maintains  that 
this  cross  is  the  best  breed  of  all.  The  White  Leghorn- 
Minorca  always  come  white,  the  hens  being  splashed  here 
and  there  with  a  black  feather,  many  being  altogether 
white,  the  male  birds  always  so.  They  are  not  such  pro- 
lific layers  as  the  Hamburg-Leghorn,  although  the  eggs 
are  larger,  thirteen  weighing  two  pounds.  They  are  good 
to  rear,  hardy,  great  foragers,  and  lay  well  in  winter;  40 
per  cent,  of  this  crop  become  broody,  and,  perhaps,  5  per 
cent,  would  sit  and  make  good  mothers.  They  are  also, 
Mr.  Carr  finds,  better  table  birds  than  the  preceding  cross. 
The  White  Leghorn-Houdan  is  an  echo  of  the  Leghorn- 
Minorca,  excepting  a  small  crest  and  an  odd  bearded  hen 
here  and  there,  descended  from  the  Houdan.  They  do 
net  lav  so  well  in  winter,  but  hold  out  longer  in  the  autumn, 
often  when  eggs  are  selling  at  January  prices. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Some  Cross-breeds. 

When  Mr.  Cook  brought  out  the  Orpingtons,  he  made  it 
quite  clear  to  the  public  what  blood  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them.  He  chose  a  clean-legged  Lang- 
shan,  the  Black  Plymouth  Rock,  and  a  Minorca  with  red 
earlobes.      The  breed  is  quite  as  distinct  as  the  Langshan. 

On  this  subject,   on  the  other  hand,   I   cannot  refrain 
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from  giving  it  as  the  deliberate  and  very  decided  opinion 
of  Mr.  Carr  that  "  out  of  twenty  leading  distinct  varieties 
of  fowls,  the  Orpington  stands  number  nineteen  as  laying 
the  smallest  egg,  the  Hamburg  last  on  the  list ;  but,  al- 
though last,  a  Hamburg  hen  with  average  laying  propen- 
sities will  lay  two  eggs  to  the  Orpington's  one." 

One  of  the  best  breeds  for  laying  purposes  are  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas  crossed.  Another  good  cross  that  would 
please  most  people  is  the  Black  Hamburg  with  the  Minorca. 
They  make  handsome  birds,  and  are  hardy  both  in  con- 
fined and  exposed  places.  One  correspondent  writes,  in 
April,  in  regard  to  another  cross  :  "  I  have  eighteen  Anda- 
lusian  and  Minorca  pullets  laying,  and  I  have  had  103  eggs 
from  them  in  six  days.  I  always  breed  from  the  best 
to  my  knowledge,  and  if  I  have  one  that  is  a  better  egg- 
producer  than  any  of  the  others,  I  collect  all  her  eggs 
and  use  them  for  hatching.  I  watch  this  point  very 
closely. " 

I  would  lay  much  stress  in  the  first  instance  on  the  choice 
of  poultry.  Published  statistics  and  technical  literature 
on  the  subject  will  readily  furnish  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  selection  to  be  made — whether  for  the  profitable  pro- 
duction of  eggs  for  the  market  or  of  table  poultry — and  I 
may  here  in  a  few  words  summarise  the  advice  so  pre- 
sented. I  would  persevere  with  our  own  breeds.  What 
a  magnificent  basis  for  improvement — the  evolution  of  the 
fittest — is  the  Dorking  hen  !  The  Plymouth  Rock,  too,  is 
a  splendid  bird,  though  very  leggy  and  bony.  Houdans, 
which  as  table  fowls  are  as  highly  esteemed  in  France  as 
are  Dorkings  in  England,  have  also  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  fanciers  ;  and  old  English  Game  birds,  which  at  one 
period  seemed  likely  to  become  extinct,  are  also  increasing 
in  popularity.  Indian  Game,  which  has  had  to  live  down 
the  prejudice  originally  excited  against  it  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  its  flesh  when  cooked,  is  now  a  favourite.  After 
all,  both  in  flavour  and  in  colour,  it  most  closely  resembles 
the  pheasant. 

My  Favourite  Cross-breed  :    Indian  Game  and  Dorking. 

The  Dorking  is,  of  course,  pre-eminently  the  English 
bird,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  old  Surrey  and  Sussex 
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fowls,  has  for  many  years  supplied  our  best  specimens  of 
table  poultry.  And  the  special  cross-breed  which  I  advo- 
cate may  be  profitably  kept  by  suburban  people  of  even 
small  means. 

The  strong  points  of  my  forecast  as  to  the  results  of  the 
selection  will  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  parent-birds. 
Indian  Game,  as  every  fancier  knows,  consists  of  large, 
heavily-boned  fowls,  well  furnished  with  flesh  on  the  breast. 
The  plumage  is  rich  and  beautiful  in  colour  and  hues.  The 
hen  has  the  partridge  lacing  which  the  cock  has  not.  The 
neck  and  legs  are  long,  and  the  tail  short.  Usually  the 
legs  are  yellow  and  without  plumage.  In  the  Dorking, 
the  body  is  large  and  deep,  and  as  Mr.  E.  Brown,  F.L.S., 
truly  says,  11  when  viewed  sideways  it  appears  almost  to 
form  a  square,  with  breast  well  forward  ;  M  neck  short  and 
head  medium;  legs  clean,  white  in  colour,  and  carrying  a 
fifth  toe.  There  are  four  varieties — the  dark,  the  silver- 
grey,  the  white,  and  the  cuckoo.  Good  points  in  the  par- 
ents may  not  only  be  transmitted  to  their  chickens,  but  they 
mav  be  improved  upon  as  the  result  of  judicious  selection 
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and  careful  breeding.  Experiments  even  with  the  same 
breed  have  proved  how  one  section  of  egg-producers  par 
excellence  may  be  strengthened  in  this  particular  charac- 
teristic, while  another  section  may  be  trained  away  from 
egg-laying  and  be  made  to  put  on  more  flesh. 

A  well-known  French  authority,  Madame  Loicq  de  Lobel, 
once  assured  me  that,  in  her  opinion,  our  Indian  Game  and 
Dorkings  are  quite  equal,  if  not,  indeed,  superior  to  any 
poultry  in  the  world. 

I  have  conclusively  proved  that  where  two  distinct  races, 
such  as  pure  Indian  Game  and  Dorkings  are  concerned, 
experiments  for  the  perpetuation  of  best  points  in  cross- 
bred offspring  are  prolific  in  immediate  and  striking  results. 
Thus,  in  the  cock  bird  of  the  cross  between  the  yellow- 
legged  Indian  Game  cock  and  the  white-legged  Dorking 
hen,  the  leg  is  almost  invariably  white ;     and  furthermore 
it  carries  the  five  toes  characteristic  of  the  Dorking,  but 
not  of  the  Indian  Game.      Again,  the  cross-bred  cock  has 
the  body  and  plumage  of  the  Indian  game,  but  a  Dorking 
head  and  hackles.      The  plumage  is  of  a  dark  greenish 
tint  resembling  that  of  a  duck's  wing;    w7hile  the  tips  on 
either  side  as  a  rule  come  out  white.      The  pullet  has  very 
much  the  look  of  a  dark  Dorking  pullet,  but  the  body  is 
more  compact,  and  is  neater.      Its  tail  is  that  of  a  Dorking 
pullet,  but  the  head  has  a  tl  gamy  "  appearance.  This 
class  of  fowl  is  a  hardy  breed.      It  stands  caponizing  thor- 
oughly well,  and  its  more  general  introduction  would  exer- 
cise a  determining  influence  in  our  farmyards.      The  four 
entries  bv  which  I  was  represented  at  the  Dairy  Show  at 
Islington  in  October,  1893,  consisted  of  two  pairs  of  cocks 
and  two  pairs  of  pullets.      One  of  these  pairs  came  from 
pure  Indian  Game,  and  the  other  from  Indian  Game  and 
Dorking ;     but  both  pairs  of  cockerels  were  Indian  Game 
and  Dorking  caponized  when  three  months  old,  and  shown 
five  months  afterwards.       I  took  first  and  second  prizes 
for  the  cockerels,  and  first  for  pullets  of  the  pure  breed, 
and  first  also  for  the  cross.      They  were  all  hatched  by 
Hearson's  "  Champion  "  incubator.       My  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  these  are  finest  cross-breeds  one  can 
have  for  table  purposes ;    they  give  so  much  breast,  and 
the  flesh  is  so  full.      And  a  study  of  this  breed  in  particular 
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would  afford  the  very  best  means  of  increasing  our  own 
supply.  Here  is  a  table  showing  the  progress  of  the  birds, 
according  to  weight  :  — 


No. 

Lbs. 

oz.  | 

lbs. 

oz . 

oz. 

21  Sept. 

i 

7 

13 

Sept.  28. 

8 

7 

Gain  in  7  days  ... 

10 

■ 

2 

7 

7 

6 

/ 

9 

/ 

4 

8 

6 

9 

4 

14 

7 

3 

7 

14 

11 

6 

7 

13 

8 

74 

[€>J 

8 

2 

8 

10 

8 

No. 

Pullet. 

1 

... 

6 

6 

12 

12 

2 

5 

6 

5 

^3 

7 

65 

12 

7i 

i4 

5lbs-  52 

October  9th. 


Gain. 

No. 

1. 

8 

lbs,  12  oz. 

5  oz 

>> 

2. 

7 

»        H  M 

> » 

8 

2  ,, 

2 

j  > 

4- 

9 

„     6  , 

2 

j  > 

5- 

8 

n       44  n 

6!  „ 

6. 

8 

M        IOi  „ 

2|  „ 

7-         1  ••• 

9 

I  ,1 

7  jj 

Pullets. 

No. 

1. 

7 

lbs.    6J  oz. 

  10J  OZ. 

2. 

6 

H  1 

>>          02  >> 

  8*  .. 

(After  being  plucked  and  cold). 

Verified.  C.  E.  Brooke, 

Iville  Farm. 

At  the  Birmingham  Show,  November,  1893,  I  exhibited 
two  pairs  of  cross-bred  pullets,  from  an  Indian  Game  cock 
and  a  Dorking  hen,  weighing,  the  first  pair,  141b.  i|oz  , 
and  the  second  131b.  70Z. 
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The  following  table  shows  my  successes  at  the  Table 
Poultry  Show,  Smithfield  Club,  1900  :  — 


Pen  No. 


Breed. 


3 

11 

18 
29 
59 


84 
9i 

108 
116 
127 

144 

162 

I/O 

293 


Dorking  Cockerels. 

Pullets. 
Old  English  Game  Pullets. 
Indian  Game  Cockerels. 
Orpington  (Buff)  Cockerels. 

I  Plymouth  Rock 

Wyandotte  , , 

Houdan 

Indian  Game—Dorking 

Pullets 

Brahma — Dorking  Cockerels. 
Indian  Game — Orpington  Pullets. 
Surrey  or  Sussex  Cockerels. 

Pullets. 

Group  6  Cockerels. 


Weight 
per  Couple. 


IDS. 

oz. 

10 

10 

3rd  Prize. 

13 

4 

3i"d  „ 

1 1 

4 

16 

0 

3rd 

20 

Q 
O 

1st  (x  bpec. 
&  S.M. 

20 

1 0 

T«;t  Rr  <^npr 

&  Cup. 

16 

2 

2nd  Prize. 

16 

2 

2nd 

1st  &  Spec. 

18 

II 

&  Cup. 

15 

0 

1st  &  S.M. 

18 

II 

2nd  Prize. 

12 

14 

Com'nded. 

19 

3 

1st  &  Cup. 

14 

14 

1st  &  S.M. 
3rd  Prize. 

55 

2 

gibs.  30Z. 
average. 

Won— 
3  Silver  Cups. 
3  Silver  Medals. 
3  Specials. 

6  Firsts.  [      14  Couples  Exhibited. 

3  Seconds.  f       1  Group  of  Cockerels. 

4  Thirds. 

22  Awards.  J 
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Some  Successes  at  the  Dairy  Show, 

No.  1  table,  here^with,  indicates  my  successes,  and  No.  2 
those  of  my  son,  at  the  Dairy  Show,  October  6-9,  1903  :  — 


Class. 

No. 

Pair. 

Breed. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

Award. 

1 

6 

1 

Dork.  C. 

17 

4 

1st  and  S.  Medal. 

2 

15 

1 

Dork.  P. 

13 

0 

n  n 

2 

18 

1 

,1  p- 
Indian  G.  C. 

12 

8 

2nd. 

3 

20 

1 

17 

12 

1st. 

4 

32 

I 

Indian  G.  P. 

12 

8 

2nd. 

5 

47 

1 

Buff  Orp.  C. 

21 

4 

H.C. 

5 

50 

j 

17 

0 

H.C. 

3 

4S 

1 

White  Orp-  C. 

16 

0 

4th. 

6 

60 

j 

Buff  Orp-  P. 

12 

0 

R. 

7 

70 

T 

Indian  G.  D. 

19 

0 

3rd. 

Q 
0 

74 

T_L 

8 

9 

89 

Buff  G.  C. 

19 

4 

10 

100 

14 

0 

1st. 

10 

98 

Buff  G.  P. 

13 

12 

4th. 

1  r 

m 

S.  &  S.  Cockl. 

19 

12 

4th. 

ir 

125 

19 

8 

2nd. 

12 

^4 

BuffG.P.  " 

15 

4  1 

2nd. 

12 

130 

S.  &  S.  P. 

15 

12 

V.H.C. 

13 

Ducks  sold  at 

Show. 

16 

2 

Pigeons  „ 

1st. 

17 

I 

Rabbits  „ 

Class 

No. 

Pairs. 

Breed. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

Award. 

1 

4 

Dorking  C. 

17 

8 

R. 

2 

13 

U    ^  P- 

14 

0 

3^. 

2 

17 

1 

P. 

x3 

0 

R. 

3 

22 

1        Ind.  Game  C. 

17 

0 

2nd. 

4 

28 

1            „  P. 

14 

0 

1st. 

5 

51 

Buff  Orp.  C. 

17 

8 

5 

53 

Blk.     „  „ 

16 

0 

5 

4* 

White  „  „ 

16 

0 

R. 

6 

58 

Buff  Orp.  P. 

12 

8 

4th. 

7 

7i 

Ind.  G.&D.C. 

18 

4 

4th. 

8 

76 

Ind.  Game  P. 

13 

1 2 

2nd. 

9 

88 

Buff  Game  C. 

18 

0 

2nd. 

10 

102 

„  P. 

11 

4 

H.C, 

11 

119 

S.  &  S.  Cockl. 

17 

0 

H.C. 

11 

121 

>»  i» 

17 

8 

12 

130 

P. 

12 

8 

H.C. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


General  Hints  to  Breeders  and  Fanciers. 


Farmers  and  others  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
details  of  housing  and  feeding,  and  this  should  be  varied 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  temperature. 
Only  on  these  conditions  can  the  birds  thrive  and  become  a 
source  of  profit.     It  is  advisable  to  change  one's  stock  every 
second  year,  it  being  an  acknowledged  fact  that  where  the 
stock  is  left  for  three  or  four  years  or  indefinitely,  as  too 
often  happens,  the  bird  deteriorates  in  size.     One  frequently 
finds  a  man  keeping  four  or  five  hens  and  one  cockerel  with 
them  for  the  period  just  mentioned,  and  the  breed  naturally 
degenerates.      One  authority  who  visited  Essex  a  few  years 
ago  was  surprised  to  find  the  people  exceedingly  retrograde 
in  the  selection  of  their  stock,  more  especially  as  they  are 
fairly  successful  in  bringing  up  strong  hardy  birds  for  table 
purposes.      In  eighteen  farmyards  out  of  twenty  in  Essex 
one  can  find,  he  affirms,  the  greatest  mongrels  possible,  and 
when  fresh  blood  is  introduced  it  is  only  a  cross-bred  male 
bird.       In  some  districts  hundreds  of  pullets  hatched  at 
the  end  of  February,   March,  and  April  had  not  laid  an 
egg  up  to  the  middle  of  November.      Where  a  pure-bred 
cock  is   turned  down   in  a  farmyard,   the  pullets  usually 
begin     laying     when     eggs      are      most     in  request, 
when    the    birds    are    between    six    and    seven  months 
old,    and    some    even    before    that    age.        It    is  not 
necessary  for  farmers  and  those  who  merely  want  eggs 
and  table  birds  to  choose  pure  breeds  for  stock  :  they  simply 
require  a  separate  pure-bred  male  bird  every  year  for  fresh 
blood.      Whilst  in  the  Dedham  district  the  authority  whom 
I  have  cited  called  upon  Colonel  Argozy,  who  kept  about  six 
silver-pencilled  Hamburgs  in  a  small  stable-yard  with  noth- 
ing but  gravel  to  run  on ;    and  it  was  noticed  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  getting  more  e<y%s  from  those  six  birds  than 
were  many  of  the  poultrv-keepers  round  about  with  twelve 
or  fifteen  mongrels.      At  one  place  there  were  160  fowls, 
old  and  young,  which  produced  about  four  ep-gs  per  week. 
66 
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When  he  asked  the  farmer's  wife  why  she  did  not  clear  off 
the  old  hens,  she  replied,  characteristically,  "because  they 
are  such  good  sitters  in  the  Spring." 

I  can  endorse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Charles  Falkner,  Goos- 
trey,  near  Holmes  Chapel — and  I  like  these  practical  men  to 
speak  for  themselves: — "The  art  of  poultry-keeping  must 
be  studied,  theoretically  and  practically,  with  the  same  care 
and  thought  as  are  bestowed  upon  any  other  branch  of 
farming.  Were  one  great  secret  of  success  asked  for,  un- 
doubtedly the  supply  of  suitable  grit  to  the  birds  would  be 
the  reply.  Hard  granite  chippings  of  the  size  of  a  wheat 
grain  when  taken  by  the  birds  pass  into  the  gizzard  and, 
acting  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  mill  grindin^-stones,  serve 
the  fowls  as  teeth  serve  the  human  being,  enabling  poultry 
to  properly  assimilate  their  food  and  get  the  full  advantage 
of  the  corn  and  feeding-stuffs  supplied.  The  exhaustion 
naturally  of  the  grit  from  the  ground,  and  the  withholding, 
through  ignorance,  of  an  artificial  supply  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  reason  of  the  non-success  of  egg-farming  on  an  ex- 
tended scale.  All  broken  pots,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  left 
lying  about — an  eyesore — can  be  utilised  lor  this  purpose, 
being  smashed  up  by  one  round  stone  upon  another  flat 
one.  Any  novice  would  be  surprised  at  the  avidity  with 
which  these  are  sought  by  fowls  that  have  from  some  cause 
or  another  been  temporarily  deprived  of  their  natural  aid  to 
digestion.  For  birds  with  perfect  liberty,  just  so 
much  as  they  will  greedily  pick  up  of  warmed  soft  food  in 
the  early  mornings,  and  hard  grain  at  night  just  before 
roosting-time  (varied  as  much  as  possible,  only  one  variety 
of  grain  being  fed  to  them  at  one  time)  is  all  they  should  be 
allowed.  They  are  thus  kept  active  and  healthy  by  search- 
ing for  their  supplementary  food." 

An  experienced  fancier  writes  as  follows: — "With  re- 
gard to  poultry  keeping,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  land 
unsuitable  for  fowls,  and  these  are  bog  and  clav ;  any  other 
kind  of  land  will  do — sandy,  gravel,  or  loam.  It  is  cheaper 
to  hatch  and  rear  a  dozen  pullets  than  to  purchase  them 
when  just  on  the  point  of  laving.  A  pullet  may  be  reared 
and  brought  to  layine-point  for  something  like  two  shillings  ; 
but  to  purchase  would  cost  3s.  6d.,  4s.,  or  4s.  6d.,  according 
to  the  time  of  the  year.      Moreover,  if  she  has  only  cost  2s., 
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there  need  be  no  consideration  for  depreciation,  as  at  any 
time  during  her  career  she  will  be  worth  that  sum,  provided 
she  is  in  good  health.  Of  course,  some  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense may  arise  in  getting  early  broody  hens,  but  that  will 
be  a  consideration  for  each  person.  Farmers,  being  as  a 
rule  a  good-natured  class  of  people,  would  probably  lend  a 
beginner  one  or  two.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  strongly 
impress  upon  both  beginners  and  those  already  established, 
viz.,  that  whatever  the  breed,  whether  pure  or  crossed, 
it  must  for  commercial  purposes  be  of  a  good  laying  strain. 
There  are  good  and  bad  layers  in  every  breed,  and  I  esti- 
mate that  the  laying  powers  of  different  strains  will  average 
as  low  as  50  eggs  a  year  and  as  high  as  200.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  poultry  keeping — I  think 
the  most  important  of  all.  However  well  they  are  managed 
— feeding,  housing,  and  attention  being  perfect — they  can- 
not be  kept  at  a  profit  if  the  laying  properties  are  below  a 
fair  average,  and  I  consider  130  to  150  per  annum  a  fair 
average.  I  believe  every  diligent  keeper  can  achieve  this 
with  his  hens.  If  a  beginner,  he  must  obtain  his  eggs  from 
some  person  who  has  made  a  study  and  a  speciality  of  laying 
strains,  and  there  are  plenty  who  breed  with  this  view.  I 
think  this  would  be  the  quickest  way  to  get  into  the  right 
groove.  Even  where  the  person  has  already  a  stock,  and 
considers  he  has  done  justice  to  them  in  the  way  of  man- 
agement without  satisfactory  results,  he  might  clear  off  the 
stock  and  commence  again  with  sittings  of  eggs  from  spe- 
cially  selected  laying  strains.  If  this  is  not  desirable,  the 
keeper  must  pay  such  attention  and  watchfulness  to  his 
stock  as  will  enable  him  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  bad  layers.  When  he  has  done  this,  cross  by  all  means 
a  pure-bred  cock.  I  approve  of  the  Houdan  to  cross  with 
any  breed,  whether  pure  or  crossed.  I  think  by  following 
these  lines  the  first  and  most  important  step  will  have  been 
taken  towards  success." 

Among  the  hundreds  of  letters  which  I  have  latterly  re- 
ceived, and  which  manifest  a  newly-awakened  interest  in 
this  subject,  is  one  fully  proving  that,  with  care  and  atten- 
tion, a  good  living  may  be  made  out  of  poultry,  even  though 
it  be  from  small  beginnings.  The  writer  says  : — "  I  duly 
received  vour  letter,  and  am  truly  astonished  that  you  are 
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taking  notice  of  what  I  turn  out.  To  be  candid,  I  am  a 
perfect  amateur  at  the  business,  and  am  only  in  the  A  B  C 
of  poultry-fattening.  If  there  be  any  merit  in  what  I  may 
have  achieved,  it  is  due  to  yourself,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
picked  up  all  I  know  of  fattening  from  your  books,  and  from 
one  or  two  letters  which  you  wrote  me  last  year.  All,  in 
fact,  that  I  have  seen  in  the  way  of  fattening  has  been  on 
the  occasions  of  a  few  flying  visits  to  your  Iville  Farm  at 
Baynards,  and  I  did  not  witness  one-half  of  the  operations. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  me.  I  am 
merely  your  disciple  at  a  distance,  and  all  I  do  is  to  bring 
in  some  common  sense,  and  adapt  myself  to  special  circum- 
stances. So  far  I  have  been  feeding  my  stock  on  the  finest 
ground  oats,  though  I  am  thinking  of  mixing  these  with  the 
best  barley  meal  obtainable,  as,  apart  from  the  advantage  of 
cheapness,  I  believe  the  birds  will  fatten  quicker  than  on 
oats.  I  should  also  imagine  that  a  small  quantity  of  bean 
meal  would  be  beneficial." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Profit  ix  Feeding. 

In  confirming  some  of  the  views  quoted  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  I  may  here  give  more  specific  details  of  a  ration 
which  has  been  tried  with  satisfactory  results  (in  the  case 
of  pullets  improving  for  laying  purposes).  A  pound  of 
liver  or  other  cheap  meat  is  boiled  to  pieces,  in  a  gallon 
of  water;  to  this  may  be  added  half  a  pint  of  soaked  beans, 
a  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda,  and  a  sprinkling  of  salt; 
when  cooked,  the  whole  mass  should  be  thickened  into  a 
dough  with  bran,  corn,  meal,  and  middlings,  in  equal  por- 
tions, also  with  ground  oats,  the  latter  nearly  equalling  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  three  last-named  ingredients.  A  half- 
pint  of  ground  bone  may  be  stirred  in — namely,  one  large 
teaspoonful  for  each  hen.  This  food  contains  the  chief 
element  of  the  egg.  The  main  secret  of  success  is  to  avoid 
overfeeding,  to  provide  all-round  sustenance,  including  a 
plentiful  supply  of  green  stuff,  not  forgetting  the  dust  bath 
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and  sulphur,  and  old  mortar,  ground  oyster-shells,  or  other 
suitable  grit,  with  regularity  in  the  meals,  and  rigid  cleanli- 
ness about  the  houses  and  pens.  Nor  should  there  be  any 
lack  of  fresh  water,  which  in  winter  must  not  be  allowed  to 
freeze.  Leghorn,  Minorca,  and  other  high-combed  varie- 
ties must  be  protected  from  the  cold,  and  sweet  oil  may  be 
applied  to  their  combs  to  prevent  freezing,  a  mishap  which 
frequently  interferes  with  their  egg-producing  powers. 
Fowls  should  have  a  meal  of  grain  at  night  just  before 
roosting,  maize  being  occasionally  given  on  cold  winter 
evenings  as  a  heat  producer.  This  food  should  be  used 
sparingly,  except  in  the  case  cf  the  smaller  and  more  active 
breeds. 

One  of  my  correspondents  writes,  very  judiciously,  in  re- 
gard to  table  poultry  : — "  I  do  not  agree  with  some  theorists 
that  birds  about  to  be  fattened  should  be  placed  right  out  in 
the  open.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  unwise,  just  when  ont 
wants  them  to  be  kept  quieter  than  usual,  to  expose  them 
more  to  the  weather  than  when  being  reared  ;  for  in  the 
latter  case  they  have  a  cosy  coop  to  shelter  them  at  night, 
together  with  the  advantage  of  keeping  themselves  warm 
by  exercise.  But  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  chickens,  par- 
ticularly small  ones,  should  be  cooped  several  together  when 
feeding,  and  when  undergoing  cramming  should  be  put  up 
singly,  in  sheltered  pens,  as  you  do  at  your  farm.  I  am 
rearing  Dorking,  Indian  Game,  and  Houdans,  besides  duck- 
lings, and  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  persevere  in  accordance  with 
your  system  I  shall  continue  to  make  a  good  profit." 

At  what  age  should  a  fowl  be  sold  to  show  the  greatest 
amount  of  profit  on  her  production?  is  the  conundrum  of  the 
Poultry  World,  a  deservedly  popular  journal.  The  prize- 
winner's reply  will  be  endorsed  by  most  experienced  poultry- 
breeders.  He  admits  that  much  depends  on  the  breed,  but 
with  utility  fowls  generally  April-hatched  pullets  should  start 
laying  in  mid-Xovember,  and  should  lay  regularly  during 
the  winter  and  following  summer.  After  having  got 
through  their  first  adult  moult,  with  good  housing  and  care- 
ful feeding  they  should  lay  fairly  well  during  the  second 
winter,  if  of  a  decent  strain,  and  keep  on  laying  all  the  sum- 
mer. They  should  then  be  disposed  of  before  they  start 
their  second  moult,  that  is,  when  they  are  2\  to  2\  years  old. 
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Mr.  J.  L.  Keene,  of  Hemes,  Henley-on-Thames,  stated 
in  a  letter  : — 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  the  accounts  of  a  year's 
poultry  farming  on  a  small  experimental  scale.  The  plan 
adopted  was  as  follows  : — 166  hens,  of  no  particular  strain, 
with  some  cocks,  were  distributed  in  three  lots  among  three 
men  working  on  the  farm,  and  having  convenient  sheds  at 
hand.  The  men,  with  their  families,  attended  to  the  poultry 
in  their  own  time,  and  by  way  of  remuneration  received  the 
fees  as  stated  in  the  account,  and  a  prize  of  50s.  was  given 
for  the  best  results. 


Xo.  1  Account.    GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31. 
Dr.  Cr. 

£  s.  d. 
.^089 


To  Food — 
75i  cwt. 
28  6-8 
maize 


166  Hens. 
£    s.  d. 


meal 
qrs. 


Other  food 
Fees — 

1^5SI   eggs  at 

2d.  per 

score   

627  fowls  at  3d. 

each   

Prize   for  best 

results   

Balance  profit 

(70      p.  c. 

equals  6s.  per 

hen)   


48  19 
5  9 


6  1 

7  16 
2  10 

49  13 


By  Sales — 

MoS1  eggs  ••• 
627     fowls  at 


^120    9  10 


2s.  2^d.  each  70 


Note 
The  stock  re- 
mains as  at 
commence- 
ment, the  old 
birds  being 
replaced  by 
pullets. 


^120    9  10 


The  hens  laid  about  87.6  eggs  each  (exclusive  of  those 
used  for  sitting),  which  realised  wholesale  about  7s.  per  100. 
The  hens  and  chickens  cost  for  food  about  i6d.  each. 
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No.  2  Account. 
Dr. 


PRIZE  ACCOUNT. 


Cr. 


50  Hens. 


£  s.  d. 


By  Sales — 


To  Food — 


47i  cwt.  meal  19  1  c 
5  6-8  qrs.  maize 


5^9!  eggs     ...  19  14  5 

298  fowls    36    6  o 

Stock  maintained. 


Fees — 


Other  food     ...    4    3  8 


Eggs  at  2d.  per 


score    275 

Fowls  sold  ...  3  14  6 
Balance  profit...  26  13  10 


£56    o  5 


£s6    o  5 


These  hens  produced  114  eggs  each  (exclusive  of  eggs  for 
sitting),  and  the  hens  and  chickens  averaged  for  food  about 
is.  4d.'  each. 

In  reference  to  the  above  communication,  Mr.  Herbert 
Russell,  of  Springfields,  Stonehouse,  Gloucester,  after- 
wards remarked  : — "  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Keene  omits  reference  to  one  condition  of  poultry-farming 
which  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  as  a  profit-making  factor  •. 
I  mean  the  use  of  the  incubator  for  hatching  purposes.  It 
may  interest  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject  to 
learn  exactly  the  results  of  a  season's  experience,  in  a  mo- 
dest way,  of  the  employment  of  incubators.  I  purchased 
three  machines,  each  with  a  hatching  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred eggs,  and  the  cost  of  these  to  me,  in  capital  outlay, 
was  about  £20.  I  began  hatching  in  November,  and  con 
tinued  until  the  end  of  June — eight  months  ;  and  by  the 
system  of  working  three  machines,  I  arranged  it  so  that  one 
brood  hatched  out  each  week,  the  period  of  incubation  of 
a  hen's  egg  being,  as  most  people  know,  twenty-one  days. 
By  advertising  my  chicks  in  the  poultry  papers — the  aver- 
age expense  in  this  direction  being  two  shillings  weekly — 
I  found  no  lack  of  demand  for  far  more  than  my  three  in- 
cubators could  possibly  produce.  My  plan  was  to  seD 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  dry  to  be  taken  out 
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of  the  hatching-  chamber,  as  they  require  no  food  for  at 
least  a  dozen  hours  after  hatching,  and  will  travel  excel- 
lently by  rail,  packed  a  dozen  together  in  a  wooden  box> 
I  readily  got  sixpence  apiece  for  them  the  season  through. 
In  eight  months  I  brought  forth  thirty-three  broods.  Out 
of  every  hundred  eggs  put  into  the  incubator  I  do  not 
think  one  can  reckon  on  a  less  loss  than  fifteen  per  cent., 
through  unfertility,  addling,  etc.  This  would  yield  a  return 
of  2,805  chicks  for  the  season,  and  valuing  them  at  6d. 
apiece,  we  arrive  at  a  gross  result  of  £70  2s.  6d.  ;  or, 
allowing  a  further  margin  of  five  per  cent,  to  cover  loss 
through  unforeseen  casualties,  the  quotient  will  be 
£66  12s.  6d.  Here  is  the  expenditure  as  against  the  foregoing 
returns.  3,300  eggs  purchased  at  an  average  of  twopence 
each  will  cost  ^27  10s.  Advertising  and  postage  ex- 
penses I  reckon  to  come  to  about  ^4.  Oil  for  the  incuba- 
tor lamps  will  come  to  £3.  Boxes  for  sending  the  chickens 
away  in  will  run  into  another  £2.  Total,  £36  10s.,  leav- 
ing a  clear  net  profit  of  £30  2s.  6d.  I  may  say  that  these 
figures  are  by  no  means  fictitious  or  sanguine,  but,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  experience,  very  much  below  the  average 
mark.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  labour  of  manipulat- 
ing, say,  half-a-dozen  incubators  cannot  possibly  exceed  more 
than  half-an-hour  a  day,  and  that  the  work  is  so  absolutely 
simple  that  a  child  could  undertake  it  with  perfect  success,  I 
think  this  forms  a  pretty  strong  plea  on  behalf  of  this  most 
useful  adjunct  to  poultry-farming.  Mr.  Keene's  profit, 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  averages  80  per  cent.  ;  mine, 
for  eight  months,  shows  a  profit  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 
That  newly-hatched  chicks  can  be  sold  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities by  a  simple  advertisement  in  the  poultry  mediums, 
even  by  inexperienced  persons,  I  can  absolutely  vouch  for." 

"  To  secure  the  best  return,"  says  Mr.  Edward  Brown  in 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,  "  all  eggs  and  poultry  should 
be  sent  to  the  market  clean,  well  packed,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  The  supply  of  the  commoner  varieties 
of  poultry  produce  is  very  large,  and  the  prices  obtained  are 
consequently  small;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demand  for 
high-class  qualities  at  remunerative  figures/'  This  signi- 
ficant fact  should,  I  think  it  will  be  agreed,  act  as  an  incen- 
tive to  all  who  are  interested  pecuniarily  in  poultry  for  the 
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table;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  higgler  and  regular 
sender  of  dead  poultry  understand  the  mode  of  preparation 
after  killing;  the  amateur  does  not,  and  this  one  point, 
making  all  the  difference  in  the  world  when  the  birds  ar- 
rive in  market  for  sale,  requires  attention. 


CHAPTE.R  X. 

A  Model  Henery. 

In  order  to  start  a  henery,  birds  of  good  varieties  should 
be  purchased  in  the  autumn,  when  prices  are  low,  and  the 
transaction  should  be  limited  to  the  proportion  of  one  cock- 
bird  to  every  half-dozen  hens  ;  or  eggs  may  be  secured  in 
spring,  with  the  seller's  guarantee  of  their  fertility,  for 
hatching.  In  this  case  surplus  cockerels  should  be  sold  in 
three  months,  and  a  cock  bird  obtained  in  the  autumn  in 
view  of  the  following  season.  Amateurs  would  do  well  to 
limit  their  experiments  in  cross-breeding  to  first  crosses  be- 
tween pure-bred  fowls.  Buyers,  as  Mr.  Brown,  in  his 
"  Industrial  Poultry  Keeping,"  very  justly  remarks,  will 
give  double  as  much  for  a  pure  cock  or  hen  for  breeding,  or 
for  eggs  from  pure  fowls,  as  for  cross-breds.  .  He  also 
points  approvingly  to  another  method  of  improvement,  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Where  there  is  a  stock  of  young  hens 
on  hand,  which  there  is  a  disinclination  to  sell  or  kill,  much 
can  be  done  by  introducing  one  or  more  pure-bred  cockerels 
of  whatever  variety  is  thought  most  suitable.  This  is  the 
plan  which  has  been  followed  with  great  success  in  Ireland. 
Where  adopted,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  half-bred  pullets 
should  be  selected  and  bred  from  the  second  year,  when  they 
must  be  mated  with  another  cockerel  of  the  same  variety, 
and  the  same  process  repeated  the  third  year.  In  this  way, 
by  a  very  small  expenditure,  the  stock  can  be  entirely  re- 
juvenated. In  fact,  if  three  persons  in  the  same  district 
adopted  this  plan,  they  would  only  need  to  buy  one  male 
bird  each,  and  exchange  them  the  following  years.  The 
points  to  be  carefully  observed  are  :  (i)  That  there  shall  be 
no  in-breeding ;     (2)  That  only  pure  cocks  be  employed ; 
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and  (3)  That  male  birds  of  the  same  variety  shall  be  used 
each  year. " 

There  ought  to  be  a  fair  profit  even  during  the  first  year 
of  choosing  one's  stock  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  selec- 
tion of  birds,  arrangement  of  runs,  food,  grit,  and  cleanli- 
ness. If  two  or  three  runs  are  provided  so  that  the  fowls 
can  be  turned  into  them  alternately  every  month  or  two  in 
order  to  give  them  a  change  of  soil  and  enable  the  keeper 
to  cleanse  the  vacated  space,  so  much  the  better.  A  gen- 
erous supply  of  lime  once  a  year  would  do  much  to  freshen 
the  ground. 

Where  no  grass-land  is  available,  and  where  a  movable 
hen-house  would  be  out  of  the  question,  the  best  flooring 
for  the  structure  would  be  a  layer  of  chalk,  levelled  with  r 
roller,  another  layer  of  earth,  also  well  beaten  or  rammed 
down,  and  a  third  of  gravel,  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
depth.  This  upper  surface  must  be  swept  lightly  and  raked 
level  at  intervals.  The  ground  should,  if  possible,  be  on  a 
slope  having  a  southern  aspect,  and  be  sheltered  from  cold 
winds  with  buildings  or  trees  ;  and  where  the  arrangement 
permits,  shrubs  should  be  planted  in  order  that  the  fowls 
may  find  adequate  protection  from  the  sun. 

A  model  house  is,  of  course,  one  planned  both  for  the 
health  and  the  comfort  of  the  fowls,  which  latter  condition 
is  inseparable  from  the  strictest  cleanliness.  The  structure- 
should,  therefore,  be  large  enough  for  the  stock-keeper  to 
enter.  It  must  be  water-tight,  and,  while  draughts  an" 
to  be  avoided,  the  house  should  be  ventilated  by  apertures 
under  the  edges  of  the  roof.  This  will  furnish  a  very 
necessary  current  of  air  without  injury  to  the  inmates,  for 
these  should  never  be  allowed  to  perch  higher  than  a  coupk 
of  feet  off  the  ground,  as,  in  alighting,  a  well-conditioned 
fowl  is  apt  to  maim  itself.  The  openings  may  be  covered 
with  a  wire  net  or  open  zinc  work  ;  and  I  would  recommend 
glazed  windows,  opening  inside,  which  would  permit  of  theii 
more  frequent  use  for  ventilating  purposes,  and  also  for  ad- 
mitting the  sun  in  winter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  door  there 
should  be  a  square  aperture  to  enable  the  fowls  to  move  in 
and  out ;  but  this  should  be  closed  at  night.  It  is  good 
policy  to  turn  the  birds  out  in  the  early  morning  in  search 
of  food. 
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The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  water 
from  the  sun  and  heat,  to  empty  the  trough  (an  iron  one  for 
preference),  and  refill  it  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening, 
and,  where  an  earthenware  trough  is  used  instead  of  an  iron 
one,  an  old  file  or  other  heavy  piece  of  iron  kept  at  the  bot- 
tom will  add  greatly  to  the  well-being  of  the  fowls.  Then, 
as  to  grit,  etc.,  every  egg-shell  left  from  the  eggs  which 
have  been  used  should  be  immediately  placed  on  the  kitchen 
hearth  or  on  the  "  hob  "  to  dry,  when  they  will  become  ex- 
ceedingly brittle,  after  which  they  can  be  easily  smashed 
up  to  very  tiny  particles  ;  add  a  fair  amount  of  pepper,  and 
the  hens  will  yield  a  more  liberal  supply  of  eggs.  Oyster- 
shells  used  in  the  same  way  are  also  beneficial,  while 
builders'  gravel,  sand,  shells,  and  chalk  meet  with  their 
warmest  appreciation. 

The  manure,  which  in  itself  is  invaluable  for  gardens  *nd 
fields,  must  be  regularly  removed  every .  morning  from  the 
hen-house  and  M  runs."  An  old  barrel  or  bin,  half  full  of 
soil  and  soot  should  be  kept  to  deposit  this  in  :  the  manure 
can  be  sold,  and,  indeed,  is  eagerly  bought  by  gardeners  and 
farmers,  and  instead  of  being  simply  thrown  away  will 
prove  a  very  valuable  source  of  profit  to  the  poultry-keeper. 

The  experience  of  most  fanciers  on  these  various  points  is 
admirably  summed  up  in  Mr.  Edward  Brown's  article  in 
Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  in  the  following  words  :  "  To 
maintain  poultry  in  health,  they  should  have  a  house  dry 
above  and  below,  with  sixteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
every  half-dozen  fowls  of  the  medium-sized  varieties  ;  an 
outside  shelter  in  which  is  placed  a  dust-bath,  this  being  the 
way  in  which  their  skin  and  feathers  are  cleansed ;  and  an 
open  run  without.  If  they  can  be  given  full  liberty,  it  is 
all  the  better,  for  which  reason  movable  houses  placed  out  in 
fields  or  parks  are  the  best ;  but  often  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  and  then  not  less  than  six  square  feet  of  ground  should 
be  allowed  to  each  fowl  if  the  run  is  laid  in  gravel  or 
sand,  or  100  square  feet  per  bird  if  in  grass,  or  it  will  all 
be  eaten  off  and  the  ground  left  bare.      Absolute  cleanliness 

is  essential  for  them  in  houses,  nests,  and  runs  

Poultry  are  polygamous,  and  from  four  to  ten  hens  should 
be  placed  with  each  cock  bird,  according  to  breed  and  sea- 
son of  the  year.       Under  no  circumstances  should  more 
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than  fifty  be  kept  in  one  flock ;  and  it  will  be  found  in 
practice  that  they  will  not  wander  far  from  their  home  or 
mix  with  each  other,  even  if  the  houses  be  placed  in  adjoin- 
ing fields." 

Boxes  set  apart  for  the  laying  of  eggs  should  be  placed  on 
the  floor  of  the  roosting-house,  but  those  intended  for  sit- 
ting hens  should  occupy  a  separate  building,  absolute  quiet 
being,  in  this  case,  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  hen  and 
her  brood.  The  nest  may  be  comfortably  lined  with  turf 
or  wood  ashes,  covered  with  heather  or  straw.  The  hen 
leaves  her  eggs  at  daybreak  in  search  of  food,  and  during 
her  absence  they  should  be  well  sprinkled  with  cold 
water,  after  the  first  week,  so  that  their  temperature  and 
that  of  the  returning  bird  may  be  equalised.  While  she  is 
absent,  also,  the  nest  should  be  examined,  and  any  broken 
egg  taken  out.  After  the  first  week  or  ten  days  you  may 
discover  which  of  the  eggs  are  bad,  by  making  a  telescope 
of  both  hands,  and  holding  an  egg  in  the  outermost  one 
towards  the  sun,  or  at  night  to  a  lamp.  If  you  look  through 
this  telescope  you  will  see  the  rudimentary  formation  in  the 
egg,  but  if  this  shows  no  change  there  will  be  no  chicken. 
The  egg  should,  therefore,  be  removed.  When  the  chickens 
appear  the  shells  should  be  taken  away. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Hygiene  and  Daily  Rules  of  Diet. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  precautionary 
measures  against  infection.  The  buildings  should  be  swept 
and  cleansed  every  morning,  and  if,  notwithstanding  such 
ordinary  care,  there  should  be  any  signs  of  vermin  or  taint, 
a  liberal  use  of  lime  and  water,  or  the  application  of  carbolic 
acid  soap  to  the  infected  parts  will  prove  most  effective.  It 
will,  moreover,  be  found  that  poultry  diseases  may  be 
largelv  prevented,  if  not  altogether  averted,  by  means  of  the 
dust  or  sand  bath,  in  addition  to  careful  feeding.  Into  the 
bath  of  wood  ashes  I  would  put  a  little  black  sulphur,  or 
sprinkle  the  nest  with  flour  of  sulphur. 
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When  a  fowl  is  delicate,  or  has  fasted,  it  should  be  fed 
with  sop,  or  bread  and  ale,  in  gradually  increasing  propor- 
tions, until  it  can  assimilate  its  ordinary  food. 

If  wet  roup  (vide  "  Roup  and  Kindred  Ailments  in 
Fowls,"  by  W.  Vale:  New  Cross,  London,  S.E.)  should 
appear — a  disease  attacking  the  membranes  of  the  mouth 
and  nose,  causing  the  secretions  to  thicken,  and  often  the 
result  of  over-feeding  with  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  or  rice — 
the  fowl  should  be  isolated,  and  be  made  to  swallow  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salad  oil.  Mr.  Vale's  treatment  is,  next,  to 
wash  out  the  bird's  mouth  and  nostrils,  night  and  morning, 
with  a  solution  of  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of 
copper  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  let  any  appreciable  quantity  pass  down  the  fowl's 
throat.  The  mouth  and  throat  should  be  cleared  of  sticky 
mucus,  or  dirt,  by  means  of  a  partly-worn,  soft  tooth  brush, 
or  a  piece  of  flannel  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  "  If,  ' 
he  adds,  "the  nostrils  are  full  of  sticky  mucus  while  the 
mouth  is  wet  with  the  lotion,  close  it,  and  with  the  fore- 
finger  of  the  right  hand  make  gentle,  quickly-repeated,  pres- 
sure upon  the  nasal  passages,  from  the  eye  downwards. 
This,  with  the  pressure  from  within,  will  tend  to  force  the  lo- 
tion in,  and  clear  out  the  decomposed  mucus  loaded  with  in- 
fective germs.  Having  cleansed  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
give  two  roup  pills  night  and  morning."  These  are  also 
useful  in  dry  roup  and  pip.  Castor  oil  and  pills  of  camphor 
are  likewise  efficacious,  and  camphor  may  be  added  to  the 
drinking  water. 

One  complaint  fowls  are  liable  to  is  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  This  is  a  dangerous  disease,  and  may 
be  caused  by  over-feeding,  irritating  poisons,  too  much 
stimulating  foods,  and  injuries.  The  symptoms  are  mo- 
ping, drooping  wings,  thirst,  constipation,  hurried  breathing, 
and  ruffled  plumage.  Professor  Hill  recommends  a  dose  of 
salad  oil  to  cure  the  constipation,  and  a  grain  each  of  opium 
and  calomel  occasionally  with  lime-water  and  milk,  and 
barley-water  for  drinking.  Birds  that  have  access  to  un- 
slaked lime  are  apt  to  be  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  lime  on  the  water  the 
bird  drinks  causing  great  heat. 

To  fumigate  a  poultry-house  remove  everything,  nests, 
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perches,  and  all.  Put  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  an  iron  kettle, 
set  it  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  put  a  shovel- 
ful of  hot  coals  into  it,  close  the  house  up 
tight,  and  don't  open  it  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Burn  all  the  old  nest  straw,  paint  all  the  nest  boxes  in- 
side and  out  with  hot  coal  tar,  and  also  the  roosts.  White- 
wash the  house  thoroughly  inside  and  outside,  and  you  get 
rid  of  the  mites.  When  these  pests  get  a  start,  only  the 
most  heroic  measures  will  rid  a  place  of  them.  When  the 
house  is  once  clean,  it  is  easy  to  keep  clean  if  properly  at- 
tended to  when  necessary.  The  man  who  whitewashes  his 
hen-house  once  a  month  in  summer  will  never  complain  of 
mites  in  the  house.  A  good  spraying  pump  is  very  useful 
to  get  the  wash  into  the  cracks.  A  little  carbolic  acid  and 
coal  oil  in  the  wash  is  beneficial.  Give  the  inside  of  the 
house  a  good  drenching. 

Food  should  be  simple,  and  without  extravagance  or 
waste.  As  I  have  said,  fowls  should  pick  up  everything 
clean.  To  over-feed  them  is  to  kill  them  with  kindness. 
The  food  should  be  mixed  afresh  for  each  meal,  and  if  any 
of  it  should  turn  sour  it  must  be  thrown  away.  At  a  weekly 
cost  of  one  penny  per  fowl,  my  poultry  manager  fattened 
the  birds  most  satisfactorily.  In  a  report  to  me  on  this 
subject,  he  stated  :  14  All  through  the  winter  the  fowls  are  fed 
with  hot  food  in  the  morning,  consisting  of  'crammings,' 
middlings,  or  1  sharps,'  and  barley  meal,  prepared  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  over  the  whole  mass,  which  must  be  well 
stirred  and  made  into  a  crumbly  consistency.  FromXovem- 
ber  until  March  their  middav  meal  consisted  of  boiled  barley, 
and  between  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  they  have  wheat 
and  occasionally  maize.  If  the  hens  become  too  fat  in 
March  I  stop  the  midday  feed,  but  mix  with  the  evening 
meal  a  little  of  the  boiled  barley.  This  phenomenon  of 
poultry  becoming  too  fat  occurs  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  Indian  Game  and  two-year-old  Dorkings.  If  food  be 
given  sparingly  in  the  morning,  grain  may  be  mixed  with 
chaff  or  ashes,  or  even  buried  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  birds 
mav  scratch  for  it."  Fresh  green  food  should  be  suspended 
over  their  heads,  a  plan  recommended  by  many  fanciers  as 
an  additional  method  of  affording  exercise. 

One  of  these  fanciers  writes  : — There  are  only  three  kinds 
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of  foods  for  one's  hens,  namely  : — Soft  food,  green  food,  and 
grain  food.  The  soft  food  should  be  supplied  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  early  morning,  the  green  food  about  noon,  and 
the  grain  before  sunset  when  they  go  to  roost.  By  soft 
foods  I  mean  what  is  sometimes  termed  "mash,"  and  one 
of  the  best  mashes  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  oatmeal,  well- 
boiled  potato  skins,  and  other  vegetables,  finely-chopped 
scraps  of  meat,  barley  meal  and  middlings.  If  the  mash 
is  for,  say,  ten  fowls,  something  like  the  following  pro* 
portions  will  be  found  necessary  :  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
oatmeal,  four  of  finely-chopped  meat,  two  of  barley-meal, 
four  of  middlings,  and  the  boiled  vegetables  just  sufficient 
to  make  a  stiff  (not  dry)  mash ;  if  water  must  be  added  it 
must  be  boiling,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  should  never  be 
forgotten.  Green  food  should  consist  of  fresh  cabbage, 
lettuce,  ends  of  turnips — in  fact,  anything  which  may  be  in 
use  for  the  family  meal ;  but  in  all  cases  it  should  be  finely 
cut  up  and  placed  in  an  old  dripping  tin  or  wooden  tray 
to  be  removed  directly  the  fowls  have  taken  what  they  wish. 

Mr.  H.  Robins,  The  Malt  House,  Green-street-green, 
Dartford,  who  has  had  experience  both  in  Canada  and  at 
home,  writes  : — "  Many  foods,  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
flavour  eggs.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  ducklings  allowed 
to  eat  refuse  and  fish  lay  eggs  that  are  tainted,  and  also  their 
flesh  becomes  so.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  choicest  birds 
(and  in  using  this  word  I  mean  both  ducklings  and  chickens) 
selected  for  the  best  markets  are  fed  for  about  two  weeks 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  celery-seed,  their  flesh  assumes 
a  delicious  flavour.  But  market  prices  must  be  good  to 
warrant  this  being  done.  As  to  the  colour  of  eggs.  Milk 
should  never  be  given  as  a  drink.  It  should  always  be  used 
in  a  mash,  and  then  not  to  birds  from  whom  eggs  are 
wanted,  but  only  those  for  market,  so  this  need  not  affect 
egg  colour.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  birds  have  ani- 
mal food,  in  the  shape  of  meat  meal  or  dried  blood,  mixed 
in  proper  proportions  with  other  meals,  in  order  to  obtain 
170  to  200  eggs  per  pullet  during  their  laying  season.  The 
dieting  of  birds  for  egg  production  and  of  birds  for  table 
purposes  is  quite  distinct,  and  this  is  often  a  difficulty  with  the 
beginner.  Personally,  I  look  upon  a  pullet  as  a  laying  ma- 
chine.     Put  in  the  proper  food  and  proper  quantity,  and  she 
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will  turn  out  the  proper  number  of  properly  flavoured  and 
coloured  eggs. " 

Brewers'  grains  mixed  with  barley-meal  and  oatmeal  will 
be  found  a  most  nutritious  diet,  especially  for  ducks  and 
geese. 

Gravel  or  hard  grit  is  very  necessary  to  their  digestion 
and  health,  and  they  should  be  supplied  occasionally  with 
old  bits  of  mortar. 

Now  and  then  fowls  in  confinement  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pecking  at  a  large  piece  of  fresh  turf,  cut  out  of 
the  ground  with  the  soil  and  roots.  They  should  be  com- 
pelled to  search  for  food  between  meals,  and  if  they  fail  to 
find  more  than  a  modicum  their  appetites  will  be  all  the 
keener.  Even  then  the  meal  should  be  made  to  last  as  long- 
as  possible,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  well  not  to  place  it 
in  a  vessel,  except  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  The 
mixed  food  must  be  served  warm  in  winter,  but  this  is  not 
necessary  in  summer,  although  the  morning  meal  is  prepared 
with  boiling  water,  as  in  the  cold  season.  Sticky  food 
must  be  avoided,  and  hence  the  advantage  of  a  plentiful 
admixture  of  sharps  and  crumbs.  Ordinary  salt  must  be 
added,  and  now  and  then  small  quantities  of  Epsom  salts, 
to  keep  the  poultry  in  condition. 

The  use  of  movable  coops  and  runs  will  be  found  most 
economical  in  the  rearing  of  chickens,  where  there  is  a  lit- 
tle ground  to  spare. 

The  Rearing  of  Chickens. 

A  hen,  with  her  chickens,  may  be  cooped  up  for  ten  weeks 
In  winter  and  for  six  in  summer.  The  chicks  may  be  al- 
lowed to  run  in  and  out  by  raising  one  of  the  movable  bars 
in  front  of  the  coop.  Pullets  must  have  stimulating  food. 
In  the  cold  season  they  should  be  kept  warm,  especially  at 
night,  in  order  that  they  may  lay  throughout  the  winter. 

For  a  full  day  after  they  are  hatched  the  chickens  need  no 
food.  They  may  be  left  within  a  cosy  nest  with  the  mother, 
and  their  nourishment  for  the  first  week  should  consist  of 
boiled  eggs,  chopped  firfe,  wTith  soaked  bread  and  milk.  The 
meals  should  be  repeated  every  two  hours  for  the  first  fort- 
night.     Grits  or  dari,  boiled  rice,  barley,  or  potatoes  may 
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then  be  given,  every  three  hours,  for  another  fortnight,  fol- 
lowed, later  on,  by  bruised  barley,  wheat,  or  Indian  meal. 
During  chickenhood,  four  meals  a  day  are  essential.  The 
mother  must  be  well  fed  on  meal  and  corn.  During  moult- 
ing, a  slight  admixture  of  cayenne  pepper  with  meal,  some 
hempseed  now  and  then,  and  an  occasional  repast  of  raw 
onions  cut  up  fine,  will  be  found  useful;  the  mid-day  meal 
at  all  seasons  should  include  fresh  green  food,  and  on  the 
approach  of  winter  the  food  may  include  meat  and  fat, 
minced  liver,  or  horseflesh. 

The  growth  of  a  chicken's  plumage  is  interesting.  The 
first  body  feathers  appear  at  the  throat,  just  above  the  crop, 
and  extend  down  the  breast ;  then  a  tuft  appears  on  each 
thigh,  and  a  line  down  the  spine.  The  feathered  areas  in- 
crease in  size  as  the  chickens  grow  older,  and  as  a  result 
of  experiments  at  Cornell  University,  Xew  York,  it  is  stated 
that  not  until  the  age  of  four  weeks  are  they  grown  together 
and  the  chicken  properly  feathered.  The  wings  and  back 
are  covered,  the  feathers  growing  well  up  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  even  the  breast  is  wisely  protected.  The  rear  of  the 
chick's  body  will  be  found  covered  by  the  wing  flights,  the 
feathers  on  the  thighs,  and  a  tuft  near  the  rear  of  the  keel 
bone.  The  legs  are  encircled  by  a  ring  of  feathers  just 
above  the  shank,  and,  in  fact,  the  young  bird's  body  is  pro- 
tected at  every  vital  point.  Whilst  strong,  healthy  chickens 
feather  rapidly  when  properly  fed,  weakly  birds  are  slow  in 
obtaining  their  plumage,  and  assistance  in  this  respect  can 
be  given  by  dusting  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  soft 
food,  which  will  hasten  and  strengthen  the  growth  of  fea- 
thers, whilst  a  little  linseed  added  will  give  lustre  to  new 
feathers. 

The  cockerels  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  pullets.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  for  a  novice  to  differentiate  the  sexes, 
but  it  will  be  generally  found  that  cockerels  feather  more 
slowlv  and  are  bigger  in  bone  than  the  pullets,  the  comb  is 
more  prominent,  and  wattles  also  show.  In  the  heavier 
breeds  the  wings  are  narrow  and  pointed,  the  pullets'  being 
broader  and  rounder  at  the  ends,  whilst  in  the  Mediterranean 
or  non-sitting  breeds  the  wings  of  ^pullets  quickly  develop 
and  are  soon  fully  formed,  the  comb  serrations  being  thinner 
and  head  and  beak  longer.      All  chicken  coops  and  houses 
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should  be  frequently  white-washed  and  well  disinfected,  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  insects,  etc.  A  small  piece  of  cam- 
phor placed  in  the  drinking-water  will  ward  off  gapes,  but 
fresh  water  and  fresh  ground  are  the  best  preventives. 

Feeding  of  adult  birds  should  be  changed  in  the  middle  of 
May.  If  they  are  given  liberty  they  will  find  plenty  of  na- 
tural food.  For  soft  food  on  alternate  mornings,  it  will  be 
well  to  vary  the  diet  with  Townsend's  Chicago  meat  meal, 
boiled  potatoes,  chopped  cabbage,  two  parts  each,  mixed 
well  into  three  parts  scalded  bran.  The  other  morning  feed 
may  be  cut  clover  or  clover  meal,  and  pea  meal,  three  parts 
each;  sharps  or  middlings  and  green  cut  bones  or  butcher's 
bones,  finely  chopped,  two  parts  each.  The  clover  must  be 
scalded  overnight,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  lime  which  clover  contains,  soft  or  thin- 
shelled  eggs  will  never  be  seen  when  it  is  included  in  the 
morning  fare  given  to  laying  hens.  Mid-day,  plenty  of 
green  food,  and  at  night  return  to  wheat  and  oats.  Until 
the  autumn  arrives  maize  should  not  be  given  to  poultry. 
An  advantage  in  favour  of  bran  in  feeding  poultry  is  that  it 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lime  than  any  other 
cheap  food  derived  from  grain,  and  as  the  shells  of  eggs  are 
composed  of  lime,  it  is  essential  that  food  rich  in  lime  should 
be  provided.  Clover  is  also  rich  in  lime.  Bran  and  clover 
are  even  more  essential  in  winter,  when  the  fowls  cannot 
secure  sufficient  green  food.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  hen  when  laying  requires  twice  as  much  food  as  at  other 
times. 

The  best  work  that  can  be  done  for  the  fowls  in  the  winter 
is  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  leaves  and  dry  dirt  under  shelter. 
It  is  scratching  in  the  winter  that  keeps  the  hens  in  best  lay- 
ing condition,  and  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  a  pile  of 
dirt  and  leaves  in  the  poultry  house  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise,  and  greatly  tend  to  make  the  hens  more 
contented  in  confinement.  Too  many  leaves  cannot  be  put 
awav.  They  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  will  also  assist 
in  retaining  warmth  in  the  poultry  house  by  preventing  cold 
draughts  of  air  along  the  floor. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  non-producticn  of  eggs  in 
winter  is  due  largely  to  frozen  combs  and  improper  feeding 
and  care;      The  high-combed  varieties,  such  as  the  Leg- 
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horn,  Minorca,  and  others,  suffer  considerably  during  cold 
weather  from  frozen  combs.  The  comb  is  a  very  sensitive 
portion  of  the  fowl,  and  the  slightest  frost  will  affect  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  freezing  operation  has 
a  directly  injurious  effect  upon  the  bird's  powers  of  egg 
producing,  consequently  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them 
from  being  frozen.  A  daily  application  of  sweet  oil  on  the 
comb  will  tend  to  prevent  freezing,  although  it  does  not  act 
as  an  infallible  proof  against  the  cold. 


Preparing  for  the  Market. 


For  fattening  fowls  for  the  market,  I  would  recommend 
the  use  of  a  barred  coop,  about  three  feet  tong  by  two  in 
height  and  in  depth,  for  twelve  birds.  These  should  be 
selected  when  three  months  old  in  summer,  and  four  months 
and  upwards  in  winter.  Birds  of  a  feather  they  must  be, 
i.e.,  having  been  reared  together,  lest  in  the  coop  they  dis- 
agree. Ground  oats  mixed  with  milk,  in  a  moderately 
liquid  state,  will  fatten  them  in  a  fortnight.  Do  not  forget 
the  fresh  water  or  the  turf,  which,  like  the  occasional  supply 
of  sand  and  gravel,  may  be  placed  on  a  ledge  or  in  a  trough, 
in  front  of  the  coop.  Near  the  border  the  birds  should  have 
a  bar  on  which  they  may  perch  while  feeding.  The  coops 
especially  during  the  cramming  process,  must  be  covered 
with  matting  or  sacks,  and  under  shelter.  Mutton  fat, 
chopped  fine  and  boiled  with  the  milk,  will  be  a  good  ingre- 
dient with  the  ground  oats  or  buckwheat,  and  the  food  is 
then  administered  in  small  doses  or  "crams,"  which  are 
helped  down  to  the  crop.  This  process  is  repeated  morning 
and  evening.  I  need  not  here  describe  the  various  cram- 
ming machines  used  by  those  who  can  afford  them.  The 
danger  of  the  fowl  becoming  crop-bound  may  be  obviated 
on  the  recurrence  of  the  second  mealtime  by  forcing  some 
warm  gruel  or  warm  water  down  the  gullet,  and  thus  soft- 
ening what  remains  in  the  crop.  The  bird,  after  digestion 
is  complete,  may  then  be  fed  as  before.  About  three  weeks 
of  this  treatment  should  suffice,  and  the  bird  should  be  made 
to  fast  for  at  least  twelve  hours  before  it  is  killed — a  pre- 
caution which  will  permit  of  its  being  kept  the  longer  be- 
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fore  cooking.  It  is  better  and  easier  to  pluck  a  fowl  when 
it  is  still  warm,  and  this  is  also  an  additional  guarantee  of 
freshness.  During  hot  weather  the  entrails  should  be  drawn 
out  through  the  vent  and  a  little  paper  inserted,  previously 
saturated  with  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

An  observant  breeder  will  be  careful  to  send  his  fowls  to 
market  at  the  right  moment.  Once,  on  a  visit  to  Ireland, 
I  noticed  at  one  establishment  a  well-fed  group  of  birds,  and 
asked  the  manager  what  he  meant  to  do  with  them.  "  I 
propose  to  put  them  into  these  coops,"  he  replied,  "  some 
for  a  week,  others  for  a  fortnight,  to  finish  fattening  them 
for  market."  "  Too  long,"  I  remarked.  "Then,"  he 
queried,  "  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?"  "In  your 
place,"  I  answered,  "  I  should  send  them  to  market  at  once. 
They  are  just  in  right  condition  ;  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
they  will  fetch  no  more  than  at  this  moment.  In  other 
words,  every  pennyworth  of  food  given  them  from  now  will 
be  taken  from  your  profit." 

Market  Consignments  and  Prices. 

As  constant  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  best  days  for 
sending  produce  to  the  wholesale  centres  in  London,  I  may 
state  that  according  to  the  season  in  each  case  there  is 
usually  a  larger  sale  for  pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  wild 
fowl,  etc.,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays;  for  fowls 
and  ducks  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays  ;  geese  and 
turkeys  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  ;  pigs  and  wild  rabbits 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  ;  and  live  poultry  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays.  In  other  produce 
a  fairly  equal  business  is  done  each  day  of  the  week,  subject 
to  the  weather  and  the  quantity  in  hand.  These  particulars 
applv  both  to  the  Central  Market,  Smithfield,  and  Leadenhall 
Market,  E.C. 

Consignments  are  forwarded  by  the  railway  companies  at 
"  dealer's  rates.  " 

As  regards  conditions  of  sale,  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Brooke 
and  Sons,  Leadenhall  Market,  and  Messrs.  Brooke  Brothers, 
Central  Market,  have  adopted  the  following  rules,  which  have 
invariably  given  satisfaction  both  to  the  senders  of  produce 
and  to  the  firms  mentioned  : — (A)    Accounts   rendered  net; 
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(B)  the  two  firms  sell  to  the  best  advantage  according  to 
their  opportunities  in  the  Market,  and  after  deducting  a  fair 
and  reasonable  amount  for  their  expenses  remit  the  balance 
to  senders,  less  railway  carriage. 

The  following  are  illustrations  showing  correct  methods  of 
killing,  dressing,  and  shaping  for  the  London  markets. 


Specimen  of  Fowl — Devonshire  Fashion. 
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Specimen  of  Fowl — Devonshire  Fashion. 
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The  Mating  of  Birds. 

One  is  frequently  asked  how  many  hens  there  should  be 
to  each  cock  in  pens  where  the  eggs  are  used  for  hatching. 
One  authority  upon  the  subject  says  that  with  the  Houdans 
twenty  hens  should  go  to  two  cocks;  Buff  Cochins,  twTenty- 
four  hens  to  two  cocks;  Dorkings,  ten  hens  to  one  cock; 
White  Leghorns,  fourteen  hens  to  one  cock;  Spanish, 
twelve  hens  to  one;  Brahmas,  twelve;  Hamburgs,  four- 
teen; Polands,  twelve;  Gaines,  ten;  and  it  is  said  that 
with  proportions  like  these  the  vitality  of  the  eggs  will  be 
good,  and  at  least  eleven  out  of  twelve  eggs  will  produce 
chicks. 

I  think  the  proportion  of  hens  as  above  stated  will  gener- 
ally prove  to  be  too  great,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
is  any  exact  proportion.  It  is  a  good  deal  a  question  of 
circumstances  and  individuality.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  matings  should  include  no  more  hens  than 
is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  stamina  and  vigour  of 
the  male;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hens  must  be  numerous 
enough  in  order  that  those  that  are  with  him  shall  not  be 
annoyed  and  over-burdened  with  attention.  My  experience 
at  Baynards  has  been  to  show  that  the  best  results  as  regards 
vitality  are  attained  by  restricting  to  six  the  number  of  hens 
to  the  male  bird. 

Egg-Preserving. 

April,  May,  and  June  laid  eggs  keep  the  best.  There 
are  many  essentials  to  success,  however,  no  matter  what 
method  is  adopted,  the  chief  being  to  select  strictly  fresh 
eggs  that  are  actually  new  laid  (laid  within  twenty-four 
hours),  whilst  their  selection  from  pens  or  flocks  of  hens 
running  without  a  male  bird  will  prevent  any  subsequent 
trouble.  As  regards  preservation  in  water-glass  (sodium 
silicate),  one  pint  of  this  is  sufficient  to  preserve  twelve  dozer 
eggs,  and,  besides  being  cheap,  it  is  very  reliable ;  by  its 
use  fresh  eggs  can  be  laid  down  in  the  spring  when  they  are 
plentiful,  and  used  with  every  confidence  the  following 
winter,  and  even  later,  for  water-glass  eggs  have  been  suc- 
cessfully kept  for  three,  and  even  four,  years.      The  modus 
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operandi  is  simple.  Mix  one  part  of  water-glass  to  ten 
parts  of  water  that  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool. 
After  mixing  place  the  eggs  in  a  large  stone  jar,  and  pour 
the  solution  OA'er  them,  after  which  cover  tightly  to  exclude 
all  air,  and  place  in  a  cool  room,  a  cellar  for  preference, 
where  the  sun's  rays  do  not  fall  directly  on  them.  Eggs 
should  not  be  preserved  after  June.  Many  a3opt  the  lime 
process,  which  is  also  satisfactory.  Two  pints  of  salts 
should  be  dissolved  with  one  pint  of  lime,  in  a  stone  jar, 
similar  to  water-glass. 

By  a  novel  process  of  preserving,  eggs  are  made  to  retain 
their  11  new-laid  "  freshness  for  many  months.  The  process 
has  been  adopted  by  a  firm  of  Hull  importers  acting  on  the 
theory  that  an  egg  decomposes  owing  to  the  entrance  of 
bacteria  through  the  shell.  The  shells  by  the  new  process 
are  first  disinfected  and  then  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
paraffin  wax  in  a  vacuum.  The  air  in  the  shell  is  extracted 
by  the  vacuum,  and  atmospheric  pressure  is  then  allowed  to 
enter  the  vessel,  when  the  hot  wax  is  forced  into  the 
ik  pores  93  of  the  shell,  which  thus  hermetically  seals  it. 
Evaporation  of  the  contents  of  the  eggs,  which  has  a  harm- 
ful effect,  is  thereby  prevented,  and  the  egg  is  practically 
sterile. 

Some  "  new-laid  93  eggs  treated  in  this  manner  six  months 
before  (the  date  was  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Robin- 
son, J. P.,  the  head  of  the  firm),  were  subjected  to  chemical 
and  microscopical  examination  by  The  Daily  Mail,  and  found 
equal  to  new-laid  eggs  in  every  respect.  The  yolk  of 
pickled  eggs  and  others  artificially  preserved  will  sometimes 
break  on  being  poached,  but  the  eggs  examined  behaved 
when  poached  exactly  as  new-laid  ones.  The  inside  of  the 
shell  showed  under  careful  examination  that  the  wax  pene- 
trated through  the  "pores,"  the  contents  being  thus  quite 
immune  from  external  influences. 

The  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  the  eggs  will  fetch 
48s.  per  1,440  more  than  those  preserved  in  lime  water  or  by 
water  glass,  and  32s.  more  than  those  kept  in  cold  storage. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  eggs  are  preserved  every  year  in  this 
country  bv  various  processes,  but  the  quality  of  the  six 
month's  old  k  4  new-laid  33  eggs  is  such  that  the  present 
amount  may  shortly  be  greatly  increased. 


poultry-keeping.  93 
Poultry  Points  in  a  Nutshell. 

The  following  facts  and  figures  have  been  carefully  com- 
piled and  edited  :  — 

The  goose  lays  a  score  or  two  of  eggs  in  a  year. 

The  shell  of  an  egg  contains  about  50  grains  of  salt  of 
lime. 

From  thirty-five  to  forty  ducks  and  drakes  are  allowed 
in  a  pen. 

Ducklings  are  marketed  at  five  pounds  weight,  which  they 
should  attain  in  ten  weeks. 

Ten  dozen  eggs  a  year  is  the  average  estimate  given  as 
the  production  of  the  hen. 

About  four  dozen  eggs  are  given  as  an  average  for  the 
annual  output  of  the  turkey. 

It  will  require  seven  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  to  equal  one 
pound  of  lean  beef  for  flesh-forming  qualities. 

In  mating  ducks,  about  seven  are  allowed  a  drake  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season ;  more  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer,  until  a  dozen  are  reached. 

Poultry  manure  contains  2.43  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  ; 
2.26  per  cent,  potash,  and  3.25  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  the  yolk,  fifty-two  per  cent,  is 
water,  forty-five  per  cent,  is  oil  and  fat,  and  one  per  cent, 
each  of  albuminoids,  colouring  and  mineral  matter. 

In  one  hundred  parts  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  about  eighty- 
four  per  cent,  is  water ;  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent,  albu- 
men ;  one  per  cent,  mineral  matter,  and  two-and-a-half  per 
cent,  sugar,  etc. 

If  properly  kept  and  judiciously  applied  to  land,  poultry 
manure  is  worth  one-half  the  cost  of  the  food  the  fowl  gets, 
and  yet  little  account  is  taken  of  the  droppings  when  an  esti- 
mate is  made  of  the  profits. 

Compared  with  well-rotted  barn  manure,  there  are  48.601b. 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  hen  manure  to  six  in  barn  manure  ; 
41ID.  of  potash  to  ten  in  barn  manure;  and  671b.  of  nitro- 
gen to  eleven  in  barn  manure.  The  analysis  is  based  on  a 
ton  each  of  hen  and  barn-yard  manures. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Duck-Fattening  Industry. 

One  hundred  to  150  years  ago  tens  of  thousands  of  geese 
and  turkeys  were  reared  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  adjacent  counties,  while  the  proportions  now  are 
relatively  insignificant.  Nevertheless,  among  the  smaller 
rural  industries  of  England  that  of  rearing  and  fattening 
ducks  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  also  one  that  might  be 
made  of  greater  importance.  In  the  country  around  Leigh- 
ton  Buzzard,  in  the  counties  of  Beds  and  Bucks,  this  business 
has  been  pursued  for  a  number  of  years,  those  engaged  in 
it  being  chiefly  cottagers.  The  accommodation  required  is 
not  extensive,  nor  can  the  initial  capital  be  large,  at  least  so 
far  as  money  is  concerned,  though  the  capital  represented  by 
time,  trouble,  and  careful  attention  must  be  far  from  insig- 
nificant. The  Aylesbury  duck  is  the  breed  employed,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  ducks  which  are  reared  and  fattened  are  not 
bred  on  the  establishment.  The  custom  is  for  the  fattener 
to  buy  his  eggs  from  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
hatch  them  out  under  hens.  The  game  season  ends  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  from  then  to  the  re-opening  of  the  shooting  sea- 
son in  August  is  the  time  when  fat  ducklings  make  their 
market.  Prices  are  highest  in  February  and  March,  being 
then  from  14s.  to  16s.  a  couple,  and  gradually  decreasing 
to  5s.  or  6s.  in  July,  on  the  London  market,  the  average 
dead  weight  of  the  birds  being  about  61b. ,  dressing  to  4^1b. 

Of  course,  with  proper  methods,  the  birds  can  be  reared 
and  fattened  for  the  table  in  ten  weeks  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
even  more  profitable  and  easier  to  rear  than  chickens.  Waver 
to  swim  in  is  not  necessary ;  in  fact,  it  is  rather  an  injury  to 
a  duckling  required  for  table,  as  swimming  develops  muscle, 
and  makes  the  flesh  tough.  The  first  feed  should  be  boiled 
egg  and  bread  crumbs,  moistened  with  milk,  a  pinch  or  two 
of  sand  being  added.  Sand  must  be  added  to  all  soft  food 
given,  as  it  is  the  chief  aid  to  digestion,  and  if  withheld 
trouble  will  ensue.  The  egg  and  crumb  feed  should  be  con- 
tinued for  a  week,  when  broad  bran  (well  scalded),  sharps, 
Sussex  ground  oats,  maize  meal,  or  barley  meal  may  be 
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given,  and  are  excellent  rations  for  bringing  the  young  birds 
on  quickly.  As  these  grow  beef  scraps,  soaked  twelve  hours 
before  using,  should  be  added.  An  excellent  addition  is 
Chicago  meat  foods.  As  barley  meal  and  ground  oats  are 
increased  the  bran  may  be  lessened,  and  fat,  also  milk, 
added.  Troughs  should  be  used  for  feeding.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  ducklings  for  the  table  are  not  reared  in  larger 
numbers,  seeing  the  small  amount  of  trouble  they  give,  and 
the  fact  that  when  sent  to  market  the  feathers  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  picking.  Ducks  are  extremely  hardy,  and 
after  they  have  got  a  good  start  will  seldom  give  trouble. 
Aylesburys  fatten  quickly  and  well.  The  warmth  of  May 
and  June  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  duck-rearing. 

After  hatching  out,  the  young  birds  remain  for  a  week 
with  the  hen.  With  other  birds  of  the  same  age  they  are 
then  drafted  into  a  "  flock  "  of  100  to  125  birds.  At  this 
age  they  are  exceedingly  pretty  objects,  little  animated  balls 
of  yellow  down,  with  heliotrope-coloured  bills  and  a  plaintive 
chirp.  As  they  get  older  the  feathers  become  white  and  the 
bills  grow  paler.  On  a  single  duck  1 '  farm  "  numbers  of 
flocks  may  be  seen,  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  weeks  old, 
and  this  classification  is  the  only  one  adopted,  as  all  the  birds 
are  destined  to  be  killed  at  nine  or  ten  weeks  old.  Good 
rice,  either  Rangoon  or  stained  Japan,  is  the  chief  food  of 
the  younger  birds,  and  is  boiled  for  use.  They  are  also  very 
fond  of  toast  soaked  in  water.  Later  on  barley  meal  and 
toppings,  or  sharps,  are  introduced,  and  when  the  birds  are 
five  weeks  old  they  also  get  greaves  or  tallow  scrap,  which 
is  boiled  up  in  the  food,  into  which  stinging  nettles  chopped 
and  boiled  are  introduced,  as  they  are  said  to  cool  the  blood. 
The  ducklings  are  fed  thrice  a  day — at  7.30  a.m.,  12.30 
p.m.,  and  4.30  p.m.  As  already  hinted  at,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  roam  at  will  or  go  on  water,  though  a  pail  of 
water  is  allowed  for  washing  purposes.  On  one  of  the 
smaller  duck  farms  1,800  birds  were  plucked  last  year;  on 
the  largest  visited  the  number  was  10,000.  On  this  latter 
place  it  was  computed  that  for  every  100  birds  hatched  out 
85  are  ultimately  marketed.  Amongst  the  ailments  of  the 
birds  is  "  soft  bill  M  so  soft  sometimes,  it  is  said,  that  the 
young  birds  cannot  break  their  way  out  of  the  shell.  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  evil  is  a  result  of  too  close  breeding. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Sutcliffe  has  published  an  interesting  mono- 
graph on  duck-rearing  (12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Temple). 

A  report  of  experiments  made  by  Messrs.  E.  and  W. 
Brown  on  the  cost  of  rearing  ducklings  has  been  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Foods  and  Feeding. — -During 
the  first  two  weeks  all  the  birds  (40  in  number)  were  fed 
on  soft  food,  consisting  of  the  following  mixture,  which  was 
moistened  with  hot  water  until  it  was  in  a  crumbly  state, 
and  given  warm  five  times  a  day  : — A. — Rearing  food  mix- 
ture :  Bran,  4olb.  ;  toppings,  2olb.  ;  barley  meal,  361b.  ; 
linseed  meal,  2lb.  ;  meat  (crissel),  141b.;  total,  ii2lb.  This 
cost  10s.  per  cwt.,  or  i.072d.  per  lb. 

After  the  first  fortnight  Lot  I.  continued  to  be  fed  on  this 
soft  food,  given  four  times  per  day,  until  they  were  about 
four  weeks  old,  after  which  the  food  was  supplied  three 
times  a  day.  In  each  case  it  was  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  eaten  eagerly  and  cleared  up  at  once.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  two  weeks  Lot  II.  were  fed  on  the  same 
mixture  gh~en  dry,  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  this  method 
for  duck  raising.  Grit  was  supplied  to  both  lots  all  the 
time,  but  when  given  access  to  the  stream  the  ducklings 
would  obtain  as  much  as  they  required.  Xo  green  food 
was  given,  but  grass  was  eaten  freely  as  it  was  plentiful. 
After  the  ducklings  were  nine  weeks  old  the  following  mix- 
ture was  substituted  for  the  rearing  mixture  : — B. — Sum- 
mer food  mixture  :  Bran,  401b.  ;  toppings,  2olb.  ;  barley 
meal,  321b.  ;  clover  hay,  chaff,  2olb.  ;  total,  ii2lb.  This 
cost  7s.  iid.  per  cwt.,  or  o.jod.  per  lb. — a  great  saving  from 
the  first  ration.  These  experiments  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  producing  breeding  ducks  at,  say  six  months 
old,  for  which  purpose  experiments  have  been  made  with 
older  specimens.  From  nine  weeks  onwards  the  birds  were 
fed  on  the  B  mixture.  During  the  next  five  weeks  each 
bird  had  consumed  an  average  of  141b.  of  food,  by  which 
time  thev  had  increased  in  weight  to  an  average  of  51b. , 
though  four  specimens  weighed  61b.  each.  During  the 
next  ten  weeks  the  average  consumption  of  food  was  35ilb., 
making  4gilb.  in  all,  the  value  of  which  is  3s.  2d. 

Mr.  William  Bygott  recommends  a  cross  between  the 
white  Emden  gander  and  the  grey  Toulouse  goose  as  the 
best  for  table  purposes. 
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Aylesburys  have  pure  white  plumage  throughout,  long 
head,  long  and  flesh-coloured  beak,  and  orange  legs,  witfr 
long  deep  bodies,  averaging  about  7lb.  each,  exhibition 
specimens  running  up  to  gib. 

Pekings  are  a  variety  for  a  long  time  known,  and  of  Chinese 
origin,  but  did  not  become  very  general  in  England  until 
1880.  They  were  heralded  into  the  poultry  world  as  great 
layers,  and  at  one  time  bade  fair  to  contest  for  popularity 
with  the  famous  Aylesburys.  That  they  are  wonderful 
layers  has  been  long  since  established ;  and  where  the 
strain  has  been  kept  from  the  show-pen  they  still  continue 
so — far  exceeding  the  Aylesbury  in  that  respect.  The 
plumage  is  white  throughout,  with  a  yellow  tinge  in  the 
under-fluff,  the  absence  of  this  canary  shade  being  strong 
evidence  of  the  non-purity  of  the  breed.  They  are  very 
erect  in  carriage,  head  short,  breast  and  back  wide,  beak 
short,  and,  like  the  legs,  a  bright  yellow.  Pekings  look  a 
much  larger  duck  than  the  Aylesbury.  This,  however,  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  for,  being  very  soft  and  loose  in 
plumage,  they  do  not  weigh  up  to  appearance.  Although 
a  most  profitable  breed  to  keep,  the  flesh  is  not  of  so  fine  a 
quality  as  Aylesbury.  For  crossing  with  this  breed  they 
have  many  advocates,  but  the  experience  of  others  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  good  laying  strain  of  Pekings  cannot  be  improved 
upon  in  that  respect,  but  the  progeny  from  this  cross  ma- 
ture  more  quickly,  and  grow  to  a  greater  size. 

The  plumage  of  Rouens  is  almost  identical  with  the  mal- 
lard, or  wild  duck.  They  have  become  of  late  years  very 
plentiful,  farmers  in  the  south  keeping  this  variety.  They 
grow  to  heavier  weights  than  either  of  the  white  breeds, 
but  are  generally  understood  to  be  inferior  layers. 

Geese  should  be  the  most  profitable  poultry  that  farmers 
keep,  from  the  fact  that  after  the  goslings  are  a  few  weeks 
old  there  is  no  cost  for  keep — they,  being  great  foragers, 
travel  far  in  search  of  food,  and  require  little  attention. 

As  regards  quality  :  First  Grade  :  Embden-White  China 
(best) ;  Embden-African  ;  Embden-Brown  China  ;  Toulouse- 
Embden. 

Second  Grade  :  Embden-Toulouse  ;  African-Embden  ; 
White  China-Embden ;  Brown  China-Toulouse;  Toulouse- 
White  China. 
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Third  Grade  :    African- White  China. 

America's  amazing  genius  for  invention  has  resulted  in 
the  growing  of  pipless  oranges,  stoneless  plums,  thornless 
cactus,  and  other  equally  extraordinary  successes  are  still 
being  scored  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  the  horticultural 
wizard  of  California.  To-day,  however,  the  boneless  duck 
claims  chief  attention.  It  is  not  quite  boneless,  of  course, 
but  the  bird  seems  to  be  absolutely  breast-boneless.  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  has  the  honour  of  rearing  the  first  batch 
of  breast-boneless  ducks,  much  to  the  delight  of  American 
chefs  and  housekeepers,  because,  as  everybody  who  has  ever 
tried  to  carve  a  duck  knows,  it  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  the  breast-bone  of  the  duck  that  presented  most  difficul- 
ties to  the  dissector.  Charles  Winter,  of  Bridgeport,  is  the 
inventor  of  the  breast-boneless  breed.  "  It  has  been  a 
question  of  careful  culture  and  selection,  nothing  else,"  says 
Mr.  Winter,  modestly.  ''Years  ago  I  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing the  breast-bone  to  a  mere  rudiment,  and  now  there  is 
hardly  a  suggestion  of  breast-bone.  Experience  shows  that 
breast-bones  for  domestic  fowls  are  hardly  more  necessary 
than  appendices  for  civilised  humans."  Connoisseurs  will 
suspend  judgment  until  they  hear  further  from  Mr.  Winter. 

A  Great  Duck-Breeding  Farm. 

At  an  outlay  of  ^12,000,  Mr.  L.  B.  Purdey,  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Purdey,  the  well-known  gun-maker,  has  es- 
tablished a  magnificent  duck-breeding  and  fattening  farm, 
known  as  the  Middlesex  Duck  Plant,  at  Harrow  Weald, 
near  Stanmore  station.  It  embodies  the  results  of  his  ex~ 
perience  in  the  United  States  ;  and  of  the  eleven  acres  on 
which  the  establishment  stands,  seven  are  devoted  to  special 
structures  and  open  enclosures.  The  former  comprise  an 
incubator  cellar,  containing  seventy  incubators  capable  of 
holding  20,000  eggs  at  a  time ;  a  nursery  into  which  the 
newly-hatched  ducklings  are  passed,  and  in  which  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  90  to  75  degrees  is  maintained  by 
hot-water  pipes — the  diminutive  birds  being  moved  by  daily 
stages  towards  normal  temperature ;  a  brooder,  with  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  70  degrees  downwards,  and  succes- 
sive enclosures  until  the  fattening  sheds  are  reached.  These 
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are  provided  with  gravel  runs.  There  is  a  cemented  pond  in 
each  of  the  breeding-sheds  ;  the  breeding  birds  are  largely  fed 
on  powdered  lucerne.  A  time-table  is  observed  in  respect  to 
every  stage  of  the  duckling's  history.  Each  duck  is  sold 
when  nine  weeks  old ;  and  the  average  weight,  taking  ducks 
and  drakes  together,  is  6Mb.  In  addition  to  food  stores, 
mixing-sheds,  cold  chambers,  a  killing  shed,  notable  features 
of  the  farm  are  a  constant  supply  of  running  water,  and  a 
system  of  tramways  for  the  conveyance  of  food. 

This  establishment,  as  the  Times  remarked  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle (March  7,  19 10),  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  industry, 
and  may  have  far-reaching  effects  in  increasing  and  improv- 
ing the  supply  of  home-grown  table  birds.  The  writer 
added  :  ' '  Mr.  Purdey  regards  the  Peking  variety  as  superior 
to  all  others,  and  on  a  part  of  his  holding  keeps  a  breeding 
stock  of  1,000  Pekings,  including  drakes  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  five,  divided  into  lots  of  from  40  to  50  each.  The 
Peking  is  not  only  good  for  table  purposes  and  matures  early, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  prolific  layer.  Like 
other  breeds,  it  lays  better  in  the  first  six  months  than  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  but  the  average  per  bird  is  about 
135  eggs,  as  compared  wTith  90  by  the  Aylesbury.  The  pre- 
sent stock  of  Pekings  Mr.  Purdey  procured  last  August 
direct  from  Buffalo,  U.S.A.,  and  from  his  own  breeding 
pens,  the  stock  in  which  will  be  renewed  every  year,  he  ex- 
pects to  procure  over  100,000  eggs  in  the  course  of  the  12 
months,  all  of  which  will  be  used  for  hatching  purposes. 
The  Aylesbury,  however,  is  not  neglected,  though  no  breed- 
ing stock  of  this  variety  is  kept.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  procuring  this  year  75,000  Aylesbury  eggs,  which 
will  be  hatched  and  the  ducklings  reared  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  Pekings,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  Aylesbury  duck  fattens  less  quickly  than  the  Peking. 

"  The  provisions  for  marketing,"  the  Times  added,  "  are 
in  keeping  with  the  general  arrangements  of  the  establish- 
ment. A  motor  van  constructed  on  Mr.  Purdey 's  design, 
capable  of  holding  500  ducks  at  a  time,  takes  the  produce 
to  the  Smithfield  Market  (where  the  exclusive  agents  are 
Messrs.  Keevil  and  Keevil),  the  distance  being  covered  in 
50  minutes  ;  the  same  conveyance  is  used  for  ordinary  road 
traffic  to  and  from  the  station.    The  bi^ds  are  killed  and 
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picked  on  the  establishment,  and,  with  the  thoroughness 
which  is  characteristic  of  American  enterprises,  the  blood  as 
well  as  the  feathers  is  made  a  source  of  revenue.  The  first 
consignment  of  ducklings  was  marketed  last  Friday,  and  at 
first  lots  will  be  sent  to  Smithfield  twice  a  week;  but  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  everything  is  in  proper  working  order,  con- 
signments of  from  100  to  500  birds  will  be  despatched  daily, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  output  will  reach  70,000  to  80,000 
ducklings  per  annum.  Each  bird  sent  from  the  farm  bears  a 
stamp  showing  its  origin,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
first  consignment  was  competed  for  encourages  the  belief 
that  the  demand  for  ducklings  reared  on  sanitary  principles 
and  from  the  best  strains  wTill  be  appreciated  in  the  metro- 
politan market.  Mr.  Purdey  reckons  upon  an  average  price 
all  the  year  round  of  4s.  per  bird  at  nine  weeks  old,  and  the 
cost  of  production  is  estimated  at  from  is.  6d.  to  is.  gd." 

Mr.  Purdey  has  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  a  truly 
notable  venture.  The  future  of  his  undertaking  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  all  who  are  eager  for  the  promotion 
of  British  industry.  He  is  working  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  his  fellow-countrymen,  whom  his  enterprise  and  skill 
may  inspire  to  fresh  efforts  in  other  directions.  If,  as  I 
hope,  his  annual  report  confirms  his  present  expectations  we 
shall  be  grateful  to  him  for  so  courageously  grappling  with 
a  novel  problem,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  and 
gladly  do  honour  to  him  as  an  English  pioneer  and  captain  of 
a  new  British  industry. 

Pigeon-Rearing. 

Foremost  among  those  who  have  specialised  in  this  branch, 
I  may  mention  by  reason  of  his  patience,  skill,  and  success, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Tanner,  of  Ferry  Bank,  Stapenhill,  Burton-on- 
Trent.  Mr.  Tanner  has  directed  his  energies  to  the  breed- 
ing of  Bordeaux  pigeons  for  the  English  markets,  his  birds 
ranging  from  140Z.  to  1  lb.  in  weight,  and  proving  a  real 
delicacy  for  the  table.  His  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  for  British  industry  and  trade  in  this  and  other 
branches  in  which,  in  the  past,  we  have  been  too  much  de- 
pendent upon  the  foreigner  for  our  regular  supplies. 
(See  page  127.) 
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Turkey-Rearing. 

As  in  other  branches  of  the  poultry  industry,  the  Con- 
tinent has  to  face  a  growing  competition  from  our  own 
Empire.  The  demand  nowadays  is  not  for  huge  speci- 
mens, but  for  turkeys  that  are  from  iolb.  to  i61b.  in  weight. 
The  pick  of  the  English  turkeys  may  be  had  of  231b.  tc 
251b.  weight,  and  when  they  run  from  i6lb.  to  2olb.  they  are 
certain  to  make  wholesale  from  iod.  to  is.  2d.  per  lb. 
Norfolk  turkeys  bear  off  the  palm,  but  there  are  others  from 
Essex,  Cambridge,  and  Suffolk.  And  turkey  fattening 
proves  profitable.  It  has  been  shown  that  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  intelligence,  and  the  adoption  of  system,  fowls 
can  be  produced  for  market  in  this  country  of  the  highest 
quality.  There  is  no  reason  why  turkeys,  too,  should  not 
be  similarly  produced  in  adequate  numbers.  There  will 
always  be  a  demand  for  English  turkeys.  Though  a  full- 
grown  gobbler  is  occasionally  vicious  and  invariably  self-as- 
sertive, young  turkeys  and  turkey  hens  are  spiritless  in  de- 
portment and  melancholy  in  character. 

We  have  in  this  country  two  varieties,  the  Norfolk,  which 
are  black,  and  the  Cambridge  bronze.  There  are  also  white 
turkeys,  but  these  are  not  numerous,  and  there  is  an  idea 
that  they  are  lacking  in  stamina  as  compared  to  others. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  prejudice  against 
white  as  a  colour  which  exists  in  some  places.  White  tur- 
keys, with  their  red  faces  and  snowy  plumage,  are  very  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  and  given  proper  attention  do  as  well 
as  their  darker  brethren.  But  the  best  and  finest  turkey  of 
all  is  the  American  bronze  :  these  attain  a  far  larger  size 
and  weight  than  any  of  our  English  birds,  401b.  not  being 
uncommon  for  an  American  gobbler  to  scale.  There  are 
many  of  them  in  this  country,  and  crossing  them  with  our 
stock  tends  to  benefit  the  latter.  The  success  that  has  at- 
tended turkey-breeding  in  Norfolk,  a  bleak  country,  and 
Cambridgeshire,  where  marsh  lands  and  fens  abound,  is 
well  known.  Essex  also  raises  turkeys  in  fair  numbers, 
and  thus  we  may  conclude  that  though  turkeys  do  best  in  a 
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genial  situation  and  on  thoroughly  dry  gravel  soil,  yet  given 
the  necessary  care  they  are  profitable  to  rear  anywhere  in 
this  country. 

As  many  as  twelve  turkey  hens  may  run  with  one  gob- 
bler ;  few  turkey-breeders  keep  so  many,  nor  is  it  advisable 
to  risk  unfertile  eggs  and  possibly  more  weakly  chicks  by 
keeping  such  a  large  pen.  Every  care  should  be  paid  to 
ventilation  and  freedom  from  damp.  The  stock  birds  re- 
quire a  free  range  to  keep  in  good  health.  The  feeding 
should  be  the  same  as  for  poultry  :  soft  food  in  the  morn- 
ing and  sound  grain  at  night. 

The  birds  take  three  years  to  arrive  at  full  maturity,  and 
though  the  one-year-old  birds  are  used  for  stock,  the  pullets 
should  be  mated  with  a  three-year-old  gobbler.  Above  all, 
keep  the  earliest  hatched  and  best  pullets  for  stock ;  it  does 
not  pay  to  reserve  the  younger  birds  and  market  the  elder. 
The  turkey  hen  makes  an  admirable  sitter  and  mother ;  in 
spite  of  her  size  she  is  not  so  clumsy  as  a  hen,  and  in- 
stinctively seems  to  avoid  treading  on  the  chickens.  Once 
on  her  nest  she  will  sit  so  close  that  she  will  have  to  be 
taken  off  to  eat  and  drink;  a  few  hens  act  in  a  similar  way. 
In  such  cases  it  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  feed  the  bird  on  the 
nest.  The  eggs  are  all  the  better  for  cooling  once  in  24 
hours,  and  it  does  the  hen  good  to  come  off,  stretch  her  legs, 
and  get  a  little  exercise.  The  first  eggs  should  be  put 
under  a  hen  or  in  an  incubator,  and  the  turkey  hen  have 
the  remainder;  she  will  cover  12  to  15  or  even  more  on 
occasion. 

In  the  Eastern  counties  there  is  a  man  who,  at  the  right 
season,  has  1,400  turkeys  running  about,  and  not  a  bird 
scales  less  than  iolb.,  and  many  of  them  average  22lb.  to 
231b.  Thev  are  bought  of  small  farmers.  "  I  tried  once 
an  experiment/'  says  this  authority,  'and  turned  down' 
twenty  ducks  and  twenty  turkeys  in  April.  At  Christmas 
I  killed  them.  I  found  that  ducks  and  turkeys  had  eaten 
the  same  amount  of  food,  but  whilst  the  latter  made  15s. 
each,  the  ducks  only  brought  me  4s." 

The  turkev  in  his  youth  is  delicate,  and  such  an  occurrence 
as  a  sudden  chill  is  disastrous  to  the  poultry-farmer.  The 
English  birds  naturally  head  the  list  in  point  of  numbers, 
Irefand  taking  next  place.      France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hun- 
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gary,  and  Servia  all  pour  their  supplies  into  London.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  deduce  the  origin  of  a  turkey  from  its  ap- 
pearance. Home-fed  poultry  always  has  white,  firm  flesh, 
well  filled  up,  and  nicely  rounded.  French  and  Italian 
birds  are  also  rounded  and  plump,  with  a  neat  appearance 
Feeding  with  corn-meal  and  careful  packing  have  something 
to  do  with  this,  for  both  these  nations  have  been  so  long  at 
the  business  that  the  dealers  have  learned  the  advantages  of 
presenting  their  goods  to  the  customer  in  attractive  form. 
Austrian,  Servian,  and  Hungarian  birds,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  less  carefully  handled  when  put  into  their  cases,  which  is 
disastrous  to  their  appearance  on  arrival.  Such  a  difference 
does  this  detail  make  that  a  French  bird  weighing  i2lb. 
would  look  much  smaller  than  one  of  the  same  weight  com- 
ing from  some  other  countries,  owing  to  its  firmer  flesh. 

This  branch  of  industry  should  appeal  particularly  to 
farmers,  because  turkeys  cannot  be  kept  successfully  in  very 
restricted  areas.  There  is,  therefore,  small  chance  of  the 
supply  exceeding  the  demand,  as  the  number  of  those  living 
under  suitable  conditions  must  always  be  limited.  Turkeys 
fare  badly  upon  a  heavy  clay,  or  in  a  low-lying,  damp  situa- 
tion, and  these  should  be  avoided.  Size  being  an  important 
factor  in  determining  a  turkey's  value  at  Christmas,  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  parents  possessing  fairly — not  abnor- 
mally— large  frames  and  well-developed  breasts.  If  a  male 
has  a  good  breast  development,  but  possesses  some 
serious  fault,  he  should  be  rejected,  as  he  is  almost  certain 
to  produce  poor  stock.  Well-matured  parents,  too,  should 
be  chosen,  for  if  they  are  under  age  their  progeny  is  likely 
to  be  stunted  in  growth  and  delicate. 

A  correspondent  says  : — Turkeys  do  not  fully  mature  till 
they  are  three  years  of  age,  and  thus  both  the  hens  and  the 
male  bird  should  not  be  younger  than  this.  If  hens  in  their 
first  year  are  used  the  male  bird  should  be  three  years  old, 
and  vice  versa;  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  harm  in 
mating  a  male  bird  in  his  second  season  with  hens  of  a 
similar  age.  The  use  of  immature  stock  birds  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  delicacy  in  the  chickens,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  frequency  with  which  this  has  been 
done  is  largely  responsible  for  the  common  impression  that 
turkeys  are  so  extremely  delicate  and  difficult  to  rear.  Again, 
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the  male  bird  should  be  in  no  way  related  to  the  hens.  In- 
breeding has  been  the  cause  of  more  trouble  among  turkeys 
than  everything  else  put  together.  In  Norfolk  it  has  been 
customary  for  generations  for  a  farmer  to  keep  a  turkey 
cock,  the  neighbours  bringing  their  hens  for  service.  Breed- 
ing stock  should  be  carefully  tended  throughout  the  whole 
twelvemonth,  or  eggs  will  be  scarce  when  most  wanted. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  turkeys  should  have  a  meal  of 
warm  mash,  a  useful  preparation  consisting  of  two  parts 
barley-meal,  two  middlings,  one  part  bran,  and  one  pea  or 
bean  meal.  Any  household  scraps  there  may  happen  to  be 
may  be  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  meals.  In  the  after- 
noon hard  grain  should  be  supplied,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
all  being  suitable.  If  the  birds  have  access  to  a  rickyard 
they  are  usually  able  to  procure  a  good  deal  for  themselves, 
and  in  this  case  quite  a  small  supply  should  be  given.  It  is 
unwise  to  feed  turkeys  and  other  fowls  together,  as  the 
former  in  this  instance  get  more  than  their  proper  share.  A 
warm  and  comfortable  shed  should  be  provided  for  them,  and 
particular  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  question  of 
ventilation.  Roughly  speaking,  about  6  square  feet  of  floor 
space  should  be  allowed  per  bird. 

Four  turkeys  were  confined  in  a  pen  and  fed  on  meal, 
boiled  potatoes  and  oats.  Four  others  of  the  same  brood 
were  at  the  same  time  confined  in  another  pen,  and  fed  daily 
on  the  same  article,  but  with  one  pint  of  very  fine  pulverised 
charcoal  mixed  with  their  food — mixed  meal  and  boiled  pota- 
toes. They  had  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  broken  charcoal 
in  their  pen.  The  eight  were  killed  the  same  day,  and 
there  was  a  difference  of  i^lb.  each  in  favour  of  the  fowls 
which  had  been  supplied  with  charcoal,  they  being  much  the 
fattest,  and  the  meat  being  superior  in  point  of  tenderness 
and  flavour. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Fancy  Pheasants. 

Pheasant-rearing,  especially  in  the  hilly  and  wooded  parts 
of  Buckinghamshire,  has  proved  growingly  successful  in 
recent  years.  It,  however,  demands  constant  attention  to 
detail.  Quite  a  large  business  is  done  in  eggs,  which 
realise  from  iod.  to  nd.  each.  Large  consignments  are 
annually  made  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Thanks  to  the  rapid  transit  from  Asiatic  countries,  we 
have  now  numerous  breeds  of  foreign  pheasants  which  quite 
eclipse  the  beauty  of  English  birds.  These  gorgeous- 
plumaged  creatures,  after  being  imported,  soon  become 
acclimatised,  and  have  been  bred  in  confinement,  where  their 
exquisite  style  and  engaging  habits  made  them  well  suited 
to  suburban  residences.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
these  charming  birds  can  be  kept  with  such  little  trouble,  or 
that  they  can,  even  in  open  aviaries,  with  only  half-covered 
roofs,  stand  our  winter  with  impunity.  The  most  handsome 
varieties  originated  in  the  Himalayas  and  various  parts  of 
China  and  Japan.  Pheasant  aviaries  may  be  made  as 
ornamental  as  possible,  and  24ft.  by  15ft.  or  16ft.  is 
a  general  size.  Shrubs  must  be  planted  in  the 
aviaries,  to  give  cover  and  seclusion  to  the  hens  from 
the  cocks,  who,  although  ordinarily  affectionate,  are 
liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  temper.  As  to  food, 
foreign  pheasants  require  a  little  and  good,  existing 
on  the  smallest  quantity  of  Spratt's  Game  Meal  in  the  morn- 
ing and  wheat  in  the  evening,  green  food  and  roots  being 
regularly  given  as  a  midday  meal.  The  general  breeding 
season  is  in  May  and  July. 

There  are  twelve  varieties,  most  of  which  can  be  kept  in 
confinement  with  little  trouble  or  outlay  beyond  the  first 
expense — i.e.,  the  Golden,  Silver,  Lady  Amherst,  Swinhoe, 
Reeves,  Siamese,  Soemerring,  Elliott,  Yersieolour,  Peacock, 
Impeyan,  and  Chinese.  Would-be  pheasant  breeders  art 
recommended  to  start  with  the  Golden  or  Silver  varieties, 
which  are  inexpensive  ;  good  specimens  are  to  be  obtained 
from  20s.  to  25s.  a  pair,  whilst  sittings  of  eggs  cost  but  a 
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few  shillings.  The  golden-plumaged  pheasant  deserves  to 
be  more  popular.  These  birds  are  most  handsome  pets, 
especially  the  males,  with  their  orange-shaded  "tippets," 
golden  crests,  and  attractive  red  breasts.  The  longest  tailed 
is  the  Reeves  variety,  some  specimens  measuring  from  tip  of 
tail  to  the  beak  fully  six  feet.  The  Silver  and  Amherst  are 
also  suitable  for  amateurs  desiring  attractive  birds. 

To  Mr.  William  Cook  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing hints  : — Very  dry  weather  is  not  good  for  young 
pheasants,  unless  the  situation  possesses  plenty  of  shade  in 
the  shape  of  trees,  and  I  have  noticed  that  pheasants  do  bet- 
ter, as  a  rule,  where  there  has  been  a  good  rain,  say  once  a 
week  or  once  a  fortnight,  as  thereby  the  ground  is  moist- 
ened, and  insect  life  brought  out.  Then,  again,  gapes  do 
not  appear  to  be  so  prevalent  under  these  circumstances. 
But  on  any  soil  dry  weather  is  more  beneficial  to  the  rearing 
of  pheasants  than  wet.  Pheasants  when  young  are  natur- 
ally very  delicate,  If  diarrhoea  is  the  trouble  I  have  always 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  boil  sweet  skim  milk  (not  new  milk, 
as  it  is  too  rich  for  them),  in  which  I  mix  a  little  ginger  and 
powdered  chalk.  Two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  latter  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  former,  finely  ground  and  well 
stirred  in  the  milk,  will  suffice  for  about  forty  or  forty-five 
young  pheasants  according  to  their  age.  As  a  precaution  it 
is  also  well  to  put  a  teaspoonful  of  roup  powder  in  the 
soft  food  to  every  twenty-five  birds,  varying  in  age  from  ten 
days  to  six  weeks ;  but  if  the  birds  are  very  young,  say 
from  one  to  three  weeks  old,  this  quantity  will  do  for  about 
forty.  The  meal  should  be  mixed  very  dry,  and  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  any  water  whilst  being  dieted  in  the 
manner  described.  Another  plan  is  to  give  small  dry  rice, 
which  the  birds  relish  much  better  when  the  grains  are  not 
too  large.      I  refer  to  that  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Young  pheasants  are  particularly  partial  to  small  beetles 
and  earwigs,  w7hich  they  will  often  eat  when  they  will 
scarcely  touch  anything  else.  These  can  easily  be  bred  by 
procuring  a  lot  of  offal  meat,  such  as  the  stomachs  of  cowrs, 
dead  rabbits,  chickens,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  which  can 
be  buried  in  the  ground,  about  two  inches  deep,  with  just 
a  little  loose  chaff  thrown  upon  some  soil  over  that.  A 
little  hempseed  should  also  be  given  to  the  pheasants,  as  it 
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strengthens  them.  Old  linseed  is  thrown  down  occasion- 
ally, but  it  sometimes  produces  diarrhoea,  and  if  pheasants 
are  doing  well  they  do  not  require  it,  but  if  they  are  a  bit 
down  it  will  sometimes  assist  them.  In  all  cases  plenty  of 
sharp  grit  should  be  supplied,  as  the  birds  will  often  go 
wrong  for  want  of  it. 

Pheasant  meal  should  always  be  prepared  so  that  it  will 
not  stick,  even  if  too  much  water  is  put  with  it. 

A  Typical  English  Sportin'g  Estate. 

Elveden  Hall  Estate,  near  Thetford,  Norfolk,  covering  an 
area  of  17,000  acres,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  among 
lovers  of  sport  as  having  been  converted  by  the  late  Mahara- 
jah Duleep  Singh  into  a  vast  game  preserve.  As  many  as 
one  thousand  pheasants  have  been  killed  here  at  one  rising 
corner  within  an  hour.  This  was  on  the  home  beat  cn 
December  5,  1876.  On  the  Albemarle  beat,  938  were  shot 
at  one  rising  corner  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ripon  fired  249  shots  in  fifty-nine  minutes.  There 
are  numerous  records  of  some  remarkable  partridge  drives 
on  this  estate.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  Earl  de  Grey  killed 
100  birds,  and  another  shooter  88  in  the  same  drive.  The 
Maharajah  killed  780  partridges  to  his  own  gun  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1876.  Four  guns,  in  October,  1876,  killed  2,775 
partridges  in  one  day.  The  following  tables  show  the  game 
killed  on  this  estate  on  the  dates  specified  :  — 
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Guns,  and  where  killed. 

Oct.  22 

816 

389 

57 

56 

I 

Sugar  Loaf,  7  Guns. 

1076 

71 

100 

391 

Howe  Hill,  7  Guns. 

\  24 

735 

5 

15.' 

715 

8 

Chalk  Hall,  7  Guns. 

365 
613 

126 

rco/> 

Warren  Wood,  7  Guns. 

11 

36 

257 

2 

16 

Alberniarle  Beat.  8  Guns. 

?<  27 

-20 

39 

61 

407 

1 

8 

Home  Beat,  8  Guns. 

Total... 

4325 

5i5i 

534 

2920 

4 

55 

Aggregate  Total,  8353. 

On  the  last  Four  days  only  Cock  Birds  were  shot. 
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H.H.  The  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh,  Earl  de  Grey, 

H.H.  Prince  Victor  Duleep  Singh,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 

H.H.  Prince  Fredk.  Duleep  Singh,  2  days,  Lord  Lovatt, 

Duke  of  Athole,  Lord  Westbury. 


1888 

Party. 

Wood- 
cocks. 

Phea- 
sants. 

Par- 
tridges. 

H  a  r  c  ^ , 

Rabbits. 

Total. 

Dec.  13 

5  Guns 

12 

153 

195 

8 

42 

410 

v  x4 

2 

270 

145 

3 

11 

431 

„  L5 

5  n 

103 

272 

61 

220 

656 

„  18 

10 

1030 

29 

11 

127 

1207 

»  19 

7  .  11  . 

4 

1012 

61 

103 

120 

1300 

„  20 

7  11 

3 

425 

89 

33 

284 

834 

„  21 

7  H 

12 

673 

73 

4i 

840 

,  22 

3  »i 

57 

212 

43 

26 

338 

43 

3723 

1076 

303 

871 

6016 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Mr.  James 
Mayes,  the  oldest  gamekeeper  in  England,  is  the  author  of  a 
valuable  work  entitled  "Game  Rearing,"  summarizing  the 
results  of  his  experience  during  the  28  years  that  he  filled 
the  post  of  gamekeeper  to  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh. 

In  recent  years  the  Maharajah's  trustees  had  been  letting 
the  shooting  week  by  week  throughout  the  season  to  parties 
of  four  or  more  guns,  at  £6  per  gun  per  day,  exclusive  of 
payments  to  keepers,  and  all  the  game  to  go  to  the  owner. 

But  although  the  Maharajah  converted  the  estate  into  a 
game  paradise,  he,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently  re- 
minded us,  did  not  understand  the  use  of  hedges  in  such  a 
paradise.  It  was  reserved  for  Lord  Iveagh  to  introduce  this 
culture,  with  planting  of  an  equally  judicious  character; 
and  so  to  make  all  the  difference  in  the  shooting. 
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The  Heathfield  Game  and  Poultry  Farm. 

A  truly  model  farm,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  best 
known  in  England,  is  that  of  Messrs.  John  Baily  and  Son, 
at  Heathfield,  Sussex.  It  covers  an  area  of  five  hundred 
acres,  including  some  magnificent  woods  and  ponds,  with 
immense  rearing  grounds  for  pheasants,  and  numerous  runs 
for  chickens  and  cockerels,  some  of  these  runs  ranging  from 
twelve  to  twenty  acres ;  and  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  appliances.  Messrs.  Baily  and  Son's  successes  as 
breeders,  exhibitors,  and  exporters,  are  so  conspicuous  that 
we  need  only  mention  that  they  have  won  over  one  thousand 
cups,  medals,  and  prizes  within  the  past  decade.  Their 
stock  includes  four  thousand  head  of  pure-bred  fowls,  re- 
presenting best  types  and  strains  ;  and  their  duck-breeding 
pens,  flocks  of  geese  and  turkeys,  and  ornamental  water 
fowl  would  alone  well  repay  a  visit.  The  farm  is,  by  the 
wav,  open  every  week-day  for  inspection.  The  visitor  will 
find  some  thousands  of  pheasants,  representing  every 
variety,  penned  up  for  laying,  the  pens  erected  on  fresh 
ground  every  year,  with  the  introduction  of  new  blood. 
Hungarian  partridges  and  eggs  are  another  special  feature 
of  the  farm. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
A  Visit  to  Iville  Farm, 


Object  Lessons  ix  Poultry  Rearing. 

On  Saturdav,  Ma}-  5,  1894,  I  was  favoured  at  Iville  Farm, 
Baynards  Manor,  Horsham,  Surrey,  with  the  visit  of  a  large 
number  of  agriculturists  and  others  interested  in  poultry- 
breeding.  The  expedition  was  organised,  at  my  invitation, 
bv  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Sir  Sherston  Baker  and  Miss  Baker,  Mr.  R.  L.  Everett, 
M.P.,  Dr.  Fream,  Professor  Louis,  Major  Stackpole,  Miss 
Yau°:han,  Mr.  J.  L.  Dowling,  Mr.  John  Gow,  Mr.  A.  YY, 
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Sadgrove,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Hodges,  besides  several  students, 

who    were    being    successfully  trained  by  Mr.  Brown  as 

teachers  and  lecturers. 


Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Poultersj  Company  at  Baynards  Manor 
to  receive  the  delegates  from  reading  college. 

The  Times,  on  May  7,  said,  in  reference  to  this  visit : 
V  The  business  of  rearing  and  fattening  chickens  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  in  various  parts  of  Sussex 
and  Surrey,  and  notably  in  the  districts  around  Heathfield 
and  Uckfield.  In  some  of  the  largest  establishments  ^  as 
many  as  6,000  chickens  may  be  undergoing  the  fattening 
process  at  one  time;  at  the  other  extreme  we  find  small 
farmers  or  cottagers  who  only  prepare  a  few  dozen  birds 
at  once.      The  district  is  scoured  by  higglers,    who  buy 
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chickens  from  the  breeders,  often  giving  as  much  as  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  in  the  spring  for  well-grown  birds  nine  or  ten  weeks 
old.  Quite  recently  a  demand  has  sprung  up  for  birds  of 
only  a  month  old,  at  which  age  they  can  be  served  up  as 
great  delicacies  at  table.  The  system  pursued  at  Mr. 
Brooke's  farm  is  on  more  advanced  lines  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Heathfield  and  Uckfield,  and  it  is  because  it 
affords  so  good  an  example  of  the  style  of  establishment 
which  should  be  aimed  at  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
the  Iville  Farm  was  selected  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  by 
whom  the  party  was  organised. 


Visit  of  the  Members  of  Reading  College  Conference. 


The  Standard  said  :  M  The  visitors  were  greatly  interested 
in  what  Mr.  Brooke  had  to  show  them,  and  impressed  with 
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the  importance  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  fowl  rearing 

and  fattening  under  the  most  profitable  system  

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  industry  is  afforded  by 
the  statement  that  about  1,350  tons  of  dead  poultry  were 
conveyed  by  rail  from  Heathfield  Station  alone  in  twelve 
months.  Altogether  Mr.  Brown  estimates  the  out-turn  at 
over  2,000  tons,  or  about  1,112,000     fowls    per  annum. 

The  demand  for  young  chickens  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  supply  in  the  district  that  great  numbers 
have  to  be  imported  from  Ireland." 

"The  system  of  fattening  is  that  of  cramming,  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  birds  subjected  to  this 
process  is  shown  by  results  achieved  in  the  case  of  some 
birds  for  which  Mr.  Brooke  obtained  prizes  at  the  last  Dairy 
Show,  which  were  wonderful  specimens  of  table  poultry.  In 
the  first  ten  days  of  fattening  they  increased  i^lbs.  a  head; 
in  the  next  seven  days  o,iozs.  each,  and  in  the  last  ten  days 
50ZS.  each.  The  period  is  usually  only  twenty-one  days, 
and  in  that  time  it  is  supposed  the  increase  was  2lbs.  30ZS. 
each. 

"  Mr.  Brooke  pursues  the  most  advanced  lines  of  poul- 
try-breeding, rearing,  and  fattening,  his  appliances  being 
greatly  superior  to  those  commonly  found  in  the  Heathfield 
district. 

"  The  breeding  season  begins  on  the  1st  of  October,  and 
ends  on  the  31st  of  May.  A  great  number  of  chickens 
are  hatched  in  incubators,  and  others — when  the  weather 
becomes  mild  enough — under  hens.  For  twenty-four  hours 
after  being  hatched  they  are  not  fed  at  all,  and,  of  course, 
the  old  hen-wife's  barbarous  customs  of  forcing  a  pepper- 
corn down  the  throat  and  tearing  off  the  hard  skin  at  the 
end  of  the  tongue  are  not  followed.  Afterwards  they  are 
fed  on  Spratt's  food  and  chopped  eggs,  until  they  are  able 
to  eat  corn  to  advantage.  During  the  winter  they  are  kept 
indoors,  but  are  turned  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  suit- 
able. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  visitors,  after  being  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Brooke,  were  conducted  to  a  meadow  of 
fifteen  acres,  which  is  devoted  to  the  hatching  and  rearing  of 
chickens,  pheasants,  and  ducks.  The  hens  are  set  on  the 
grass  in  coops,  which  are  kept  shut,  except  for  a  short  time 
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twice  a  day,  when  the  hens  are  let  out.  The  eggs  are  kept 
in  place  by  slightly  embanking  around  them  earth  or  pieces 
of  turf.  'The  dampness  of  the  nests  thus  placed  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  successful  hatching." 


Feeding  Yard  and  Outdoor  Fattening  Pens — Baynards  Manor. 

The  same  scene  is  described,  with  additicnal  details,  by 
the  Times,  in  the  article  quoted  above,  in  the  following 
words  :  — 

"As  seen  on  Saturday,  the  establishment  was  in  full 
working  order,  and  the  various  processes  of  rearing,  fatten- 
ing, cramming,  killing,  shaping,  and  dressing  fowls  were  il- 
lustrated and  described.  On  a  grass  field  of  poor  herbage 
scores  of  hatching  boxes  are  arranged  at  regular  distances, 
and  in  each  is  a  hen  either  sitting  on  eggs  or  with  a  brood  of 
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young  chickens.  Each  hen  is  taken  out  of  the  coop  for 
to  30  minutes  daily,  and  during  that  time  is  tied  to  a  small 
peg  in  front  of  the  coop,  this  being  the  only  opportunity 
afforded  for  exercise.  Each  coop  is  shifted  daily  the  width 
of  the  coop,  so  as  to  provide  a  constant  succession  of  fresh, 
sweet  land. 


The  Past  Master's  Practical  Demonstrations  in  Feeding. 
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"  The  Indian  Game  and  Dorking  cross  is  found  to  be  the 
best  for  producing  birds  for  the  table,  as  they  readily  lay  on 
flesh  at  the  parts  where  it  is  most  desired. 

'4  For  the  first  week  after  leaving  the  shell  the  young  birds 
are  fed  on  Spratt's  chicken  food.  Subsequently  they  get  a 
more  varied  diet,  comprising  a  mixture  of  Spratt's  food  and 
barley  meal  in  the  morning,  rice  and  oatmeal  or  bonemeal  at 
midday,  and  wheat  in  the  evening. 

11  The  Cramming  House. 

"  This  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  total  of  632  fowls, 
and  the  birds  enter  upon  this,  the  last  stage  of  their  career, 
at  ages  ranging  from  four  to  seven  months.  The  pens  or 
cages  are  arranged  in  horizontal  tiers,  one  above  another, 
all  round  the  house,  which  is  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Each  pen  holds  one  bird,  an  arrangement  which  prevents  any 
waste  of  energy  in  unseemly  quarrels.  For  the  first  week 
the  food  consists  of  a  thick  mixture  of  ground  oats  and 
water,  which  is  given  to  the  birds  in  a  trough  extending 
along  the  front  of  each  tier  of  pens.  For  two  subsequent 
weeks  the  birds  are  fed  solely  by  cramming,  and  are  then 
ready  to  be  killed.  The  cramming  food  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  barley  meal,  oatmeal,  and  skim  milk,  together  with 
the  best  beef  and  mutton  fat  obtainable,  the  proportion  of 
fat  being  increased  day  by  day. 

14  The  cramming  machine  is  a  light  contrivance  which  the 
attendant  can  wheel  along  in  front  of  the  pens.  To  feed 
a  bird  he  takes  it  out  of  the  pen  and  places  his  left  hand  on 
the  crop,  into  which  with  his  right  hand  he  guides  an  india- 
rubber  tube  from  the  machine.  By  pressing  a  treadle  with 
his  foot,  he  forces  food  into  the  bird's  crop,  the  contact  of 
his  left  hand  with  which  enables  him  to  judge  as  to  the 
amount  which  should  be  allowed.  A  careless  or  inexperi- 
enced attendant  might  easily  burst  the  crop  by  surcharg- 
ing it,  but  a  smart  man  will  safely  feed  100  birds  from  the 
machine  in  the  space  of  20  minutes.  Feeding  in  the  cram- 
ming-house takes  place  twice  a  day,  at  7  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m. 
The  birds  show  no  aversion  to  the  cramming  operation — in- 
deed, the  clamour  that  is  raised  as  soon  as  the  machine  ap- 
pears, and  the  number  of  hungry  fowls  to  be  seen  stretch- 
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ing  their  necks  beyond  the  bars  of  their  pens,  raise  in  the 
mind  of  the  onlooker  a  suspicion  that  just  once  in  a  genera- 
tion a  bird  may  lose  its  meal  unless  it  enters  upon  an  audible 
remonstrance  with  the  attendant.  As  soon  as  the  feeding 
is  over  the  blinds  of  the  skylights  are  drawn  down,  and  the 
birds  are  left  in  quiet  and  semi-darkness  to  digest  the  .meal 
they  have  received  and  to  acquire  an  appetite  for  the  next. 
The  pens  are  only  large  enough  to  permit  the  birds  to  turn 
round,  so  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  muscle  which  would  be 
involved  in  running  about  are  avoided.  Besides  the  plump 
young  birds  which  are  thus  fed  up,  old  and  quarrelsome 
fowls  are  fatted  and  sold  for  making  soup." 


The  Cramming  House,  Bayxards. 


As  I  stated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  my  favourite  variety  is 
a  cross  between  the  Indian  Game  and  Dorking,  which  as  the 
Times  remarked  in  its  notice  of  the  visit  to  my  farm,  M  is 
found  to  be  the  best  for  producing  birds  for  the  table,  as 
thev  readilv  lav  on  flesh  at  the  parts  where  it  is  most  de- 
sired." 
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Other  Points  of  Interest. 

In  concluding  its  notice  the  Standard  said  : — 
11  There  were  about  1,100  young  chickens  in  the  meadow, 
150  which  had  recently  been  hatched  in  incubators,  being  in 
one  of  Hearson's  brooders,  destitute  of  mothers,  and  not 
appearing  to  need  them.  Six  incubators  were  found  in  the 
hatching  house,  four  of  them  being  in  use.  From  80  to  85 
per  cent,  of  the  eggs  put  into  the  incubators  produce 
chickens,  and  as  many  as  96  per  cent,  have  been  produced. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  after  being  placed  in  an 
incubator,  the  eggs  are  examined  by  holding  them  up  to  a 
light  in  a  dark  room,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  are  unfer- 
tile, and  these  are  boiled  and  used  as  food  for  young 
chickens,  being  ground  up,  shells  included. 

u  From  60  to  100  fowls  are  turned  out  fat  every  week  all 
the  year  round,  and  not  far  short  of  5,000  in  a  year.  Pos- 
sibly, the  total  includes  some  hundreds  of  petits  poussins, 
one  month  old,  sold  at  is.  6d.  each,  to  provide  choice  dishes 
for  epicures.  Some  dressed  fowls  of  various  kinds  were 
last  inspected.  They  included  some  splendid  specimens  of 
the  Indian  Game  and  Dorking  cross  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
weighing  about  61bs.  each.  Beside  these  some  ordinary 
barndoor  and  Irish  fowls  looked  extremely  small." 

The  City  Press,  of  May  9th,  stated  that  Iville  Farm  is 
"  a  model  one,  forming  an  excellent  object  lesson  to  anyone 
who  really  wishes  to  know  how  poultry-farming  ought  to  be 
carried  on.  Mr.  Brooke's  object,"  the  writer  continued, 
"is  to  raise  fowrls  for  the  table.  Indian  Game,  which  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  pheasants,  have  the  preference, 
while  others  are  crossed  with  Minorcas,  a  union  that  is  found 

to  be  attended  with  very  encouraging  results  

The  farm  is  on  a  par  with  even  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
of  French  farms,  while  its  equal,  much  less  its  superior,  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.  Capital  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  an  enterprise  on  such  a  scale,  but  equally 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  a  cottager  who  has  only  a 
few  head  of  poultry,  but  who  puts  into  practice  the  system 
that  Mr.  Brooke,  as  the  result  of  experience,  has  adopted. 
It  is  only  by  following  the  lead  thus  set  that  we  can  hope  to 
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bring  back  to  England  the  money  that  now  goes  across  the 
Channel." 

The  Penny  Illustrated  Paper,  of  May  12,  remarked  :  "  The 
farm  throughout  had  every  appearance  of  prosperity,  and  is 
certainly  under  most  able  management." 

At  the  luncheon,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  Sir  Sherston 
Baker  proposed  my  health,  pointing  to  the  generous  manner 
in  which  the  Poulters'  Company  had  accepted  my  resolu- 
tion that  it  should  offer  prizes  for  table  poultry.  In  respond- 
ing, I  frankly  admitted  that  Sussex  was  exceptionally 
well  situated  for  poultry  feeding  with  London,  Brighton, 
Hastings,  and  other  large  customers  almost  close  at  hand; 
but  I  showed  that  all  populous  districts  were  equally  wishful 
to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  good  food,  and  that  there 
was  therefore  room  for  considerable  expansion  in  the  indus- 
try connected  with  the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  result,  favoured  by  the  like 
action  on  the  part  of  other  Corporations,  has  been  an  en- 
largement of  the  classes  of  the  most  valuable  breeds,  espe- 
cially from  a  market  point  of  view.  In  initiating  the 
spirited  policy  just  mentioned,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add 
that  the  Poulters'  Company  was  simply  reviving  a  custom 
which  it  exercised  under  its  Charter  as  a  mediaeval  guild. 

Profit  and  Loss. 

From  a  communication  from  Professor  James  Long  on 
this  subject,  I  cull  the  following: — M  I  have  had  numerous 
letters  from  time  to  time  from  young  men  engaged  in  com- 
mercial life  who  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
poultry-keeping  requires  little  or  no  previous  knowledge, 
and  that  poultry-farming  would  be  certain  to  return  them 
a  substantial  profit  if  they  could  make  a  start  with  sufficient 
capital.  The  poultry  farmer  pure  and  simple  would  have 
to  compete  in  the  market  upon  impossible  conditions  ;  in  a 
word,  he  would  have  to  contend  against  producers  in  this 
and  other  countries  whose  expenses  are  almost  nil.  A 
farmer,  for  example,  feeds  his  birds  upon  waste  or  offal 
corn,  and  of  this  they  get  very  little,  inasmuch  as  they  find 
a  large  proportion  of  their  food  in  the  waste  of  the  stables, 
the  cattle-houses,  piggeries,  yards,  and  fields;    the  hens  are 
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in  every  manger  when  the  stock  are  absent,  on  every 
manure-heap,  and  wherever  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  to 
be  found.  There  is  no  rent  to  pay,  and  no  labour,  while 
the  miscellaneous  expenses  are  utterly  insignificant.  The 
eggs  and  poultry  taken  to  market  go  with  other  produce, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  return  to  the  farm  is  worthy  of  so 
much  consideration.  The  poultry-farmer  has  no  such  con- 
veniences ;  the  rent  of  his  house,  as  of  his  land,  must 
come  out  of  his  returns  ;  he  must  construct  his  own  houses, 
buy  his  own  food,  pay  directly  for  all  the  labour  he  employs, 
and,  indeed,  provide  every  item  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
his  business  out  of  his  returns.  Apart  from  this,  experi- 
ence incontestably  shows  that  a  large  number  of  birds  can- 
not be  kept  on  a  small  place  without  the  certainty  of  occa- 
sional heavy  losses  from  disease,  and  a  place  on  which  con- 
tagious disease  once  appears  is  unfit  for  further  occupation. 
I  have  made  a  point  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  largest 
poultry  farms  within  my  reach,  both  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  have  found  that,  however  glow- 
ing the  description  given,  the  result  is  failure,  if  not  actual 
disaster.  Poultry-keeping  on  the  farm  is  an  industry  to 
be  highly  recommended;  equally  important  is  poultry- 
keeping  to  the  small  occupier  or  suburban  resident,  the 
waste  from  whose  table  will  almost  keep  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  hens  to  provide  eggs  for  the  house.  This  question 
has  been  discussed  constantly  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  the  advocates  of  poultry-farming  have,  so  far,  failed 
to  establish  their  case  by  instancing  a  single  successful 
poultry  farm  in  the  whole  of  this  country." 

During  the  first  four  months  of  a  chicken's  existence,  its 
cost  to  keep  need  not  exceed  id.  per  week;  afterwards  iid.  ; 
so  that  by  the  time  the  pullet  becomes  profitable  the  cost  will 
have  been  about  is.  iod.  Xow,  assuming  you  have  a 
judicious  choice  of  stock,  your  pullet,  from  the  time 
she  commences  laving,  should,  on  an  average,  produce 
say  180  eggs,  and  will  lay  some  of  them  during  the 
winter  time  when  eggs  are  dearest.  Taking  the  average 
value  of  her  eggs  to  be  is.  3d.  per  dozen,  the  total  value 
will  be  iSs.  gd.,  and  if  she  be  then  cooped  and  fatted  be- 
fore moulting  season,  she  will  realise  from  2S.  6d.  to  3s.  ; 
whereas,  if  you  keep  her  longer,  you  will  risk  the  expense 
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of  a  protracted  moulting  season,  and  a  winter  of  unprofit- 
able keep,  instead  of  making  room  for  the  pullets  reared  in 
the  preceding  spring,  which  should  now  commence  laying. 
By  the  above  figures  it  will  be  easy  to  make  a  calculation 
as  to  cost  and  return.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  handsome 
profit  can  be  realised. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  of  each  hen  will  stand  thus  :  — 


Dr. 

s. 

d. 

Cr. 

s. 

d. 

Cost  of  Egg   

0 

1 

180  Eggs  laid,  valued 

Rearing    to    time  of 

at  1/3  per  dozen  ... 

18 

9 

laying   

1 

10 

Sold  Fowl  after  lay- 

Feeding    12  months 

ing   ...   

2 

6 

during  time  of  lay- 

ing   

4 

2 

& 

1 

3 

Ditto,   2  weeks'  fat- 

tening   

1 

0 

Deduct  cost  . . . 

7 

1 

Cost  ... 

7 

1 

Profit  ... 

14 

2 

Thus  leaving  a  profit  of  14s.  2d.  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  manure,  for  which  I  could  get  3s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  of  each  cockerel  will  stand 
thus  :  — 


Dr.  s.  d. 

Cost  of  Egg   o  1 

Rearing  and  Fatten- 
ing to  age  of  4 
months    1  10 


Cr. 

Price  sold  for 


Cost 


Deduct  cost  .. 
Profit  .. 


s.  d. 

3  0 

3  0 

1  1 1 


Leaving  a  profit  of  is.  id.  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  manure  as  before. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  large  profits  are  to  be  made. 

According  to  Leaflet  No.  176,  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  fattening  a  bird 
for  three  weeks  1.  for  food  alone.    Where  out- 

side labour  is  employed,  the  total  cost  is  set  down  at  about 
8d.  per  bird. 
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This  question  of  cost  came  up  on  the  occasion  of  the  four 
months'  laying  competition  promoted  by  the  Utility  Poultry 
Club,  referred  to  on  page  27.  Four  pullets  comprised  a  pen, 
and  in  spite  of  their  removal  from  the  place  of  origin  one- 
third  of  the  pens  competing  produced  eggs  to  the  value  of 
about  £1  10s.  during  the  four  worst  months  of  the  year. 
wSome  idea  of  the  gross  profit  from  a  pen  of  such  prolific 
layers  as  the  winners  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  feeding  laying  hens  is  generally  reckoned  at  about 
i^d.  per  bird  per  week,  so  that  the  cost  of  feeding  the  pen 
would  be  about  8s.,  or,  with  the  extras  necessary,  say  10s. 
The  pen  in  question  produced  252  eggs,  value  £1  16s.,  thus 
leaving  a  gross  profit  of  £1  6s.,  or  6s.  6d.  per  bird.  As  the 
Times'  agricultural  correspondent  remarked,  the  managing 
and  housing  must  vary  considerably,  and  there  must  be  good 
housing,  good  management,  and  good  strain  if  such  excellent 
results  are  to  be  achieved.  He  also  pointed  out  that  in  their 
natural  state  birds  accumulate  fat  upon  which  they  largely 
draw  during  the  winter.  A  fat  hen  will  not  lay,  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  for  winter  egg  production  natural  condi- 
tions must  be  altered  and  the  bird  kept  fit  by  continual  exer- 
cise. The  Americans  use  scratching  sheds,  in  which  the 
birds  scratch  for  their  food  most  of  the  day — the  climate 
being  too  severe  for  them  to  be  allowed  in  the  open.  In  the 
competition  no  scratching  shed  was  provided,  although  the 
houses  had  open  fronts  and  loose  material  on  the  floors ; 
but  in  every  run  was  placed  a  small  heap  of  straw,  into 
which  the  corn  was  thrown,  and  this  supplied  the  necessary 
incentive  to  scratch,  and  incidentally  kept  the  birds  in  good 
condition.  The  cost  of  this  was  small,  but  it  probably  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  results  attained.  Nor  did  the  com- 
peting birds  have  any  greater  advantages  than  those  which 
any  farmer  or  small  holder  could  provide,  for  the  pens  were 
placed  on  an  exposed  position,  with  only  a  slight  rise  in  the 
ground  on  the  south-east.  They  had  no  artificial  screens, 
nor  were  they  even  shut  up  in  the  daytime,  however  incle- 
ment the  weather.  The  food  was  such  as  any  farmer  could 
give,  provided  that  he  did  not  mind  a  little  extra  trouble  in 
making  a  warm  mash  to  be  given  at  daybreak. 

The  anonymous  author  of  "Poultry  Farming  :  Some  Facts 
and  Conclusions  "  (London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street, 
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1905) — he  signs  himself  "  Home  Counties,"  and  is  a  well- 
known  contributor  to  The  County  Gentleman  and  Land  and 
Water,  and  The  Quarterly  Review — has  done  me  the  honour 
of  mentioning  me  as  "a  constant  exhibitor  and  judge  of 
table  poultry  at  the  Shows,  and  a  man  occupying,  by  reason 
of  his  business  success,  an  absolutely  independent  position." 
After  quoting  my  opinion  from  a  pamphlet  in  which  I  empha- 
sised that  profitable  trade  here,  as  in  Denmark,  rests  not 
upon  large  poultry-farms,  but  upon  numerous  groups  of 
small  farmers  and  cottagers  who  keep  fowls,  and  from  whom 
the  eggs  are  collected,  he  says,  "  This  opinion  was  printed 
so  long  ago  as  1893  ;  but  although  during  the  twelve  years 
since  then  Mr.  C.  E.  Brooke  has  been  in  the  closest  daily 
touch  with  the  poultry  world,  and  has  seen  large  numbers 
of  poultry  farms  started,  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
'  Several  times,'  Mr.  Brooke  declared  this  year,  '  I  have 
been  pressed  to  join  schemes  for  running  poultry  farms  as 
companies.  I  said,  Don't  come  with  paper  figures.  Show 
me  profitable  working,  and  I'm  with  you.  I'll  support  you 
at  once.  But  there  must  be  something  to  support.  Show 
me  that  you  can  make  a  dividend  out  of  poultry  farming,  and 
you  can  count  on  me  putting  you  in  the  way  of  getting 
any  further  capital  you  want  up  to  ^10,000.'  The  offer  is 
still  open.  It  is  surely  remarkable  that  no  one  should  be 
ready  to  accept  it."  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  secret  of 
success  in  this  industry  centres  in  individual  initiative,  know- 
ledge, experience,  energy,  and  perseverance.  And,  in  the 
absence  of  any  considerable  individual  capital,  co-operation 
has  achieved  wonders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  one  of  its 
corollaries,  the  granting  of  extra  facilities  for  egg  traffic  to 
London  will  become  general  on  the  part  of  our  railway  com- 
panies, following,  in  this  matter,  the  example  set  by  the 
Great  Western. 

Lessons  from  the  Norman  Farmer. 

Just  when  Parliament  was  turning  its  attention  to  much- 
needed  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  over-burdened  English 
farmer,  some  facts  respecting  the  prosperity  of  farming  in 
Normandy  in  the  report  of  our  Consul  at  Cherbourg,  Mr. 
M.  C.  Gurney,  came  very  opportunely  to  light.      They  set 
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up  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two  shores  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  show  clearly  the  position  which  the  British 
farmer  might  hope  to  occupy  if  he  were  only  placed  on  a 
fair  footing  with  regard  to  the  competition  of  the  more  fa- 
voured foreigner.  The  district  of  which  Cherbourg  is  the 
centre  owes  its  prosperity,  Mr.  Gurney  pointed  out,  to  the 
soil  and  to  a  wise  solution  of  its  capabilities  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources.  No  section  of  agricultural  industry 
is  there  considered  too  insignificant  to  receive  careful  atten- 
tion, and  no  part  of  the  dairy  and  the  farmyard,  howrever 
small  the  profits  may  be,  which  can  be  made  to  swell  the 
total  income,  is  neglected. 

It  is  sad,  as  Air.  Gurney  remarked,  to  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  main  source  of  local  prosperity  is  the  inability 
of  British  agriculturists  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  millions 
of  consumers  of  our  metropolis  and  our  large  provincial 
towns,  which  afford  a  nerer-f ailing  market  to  the  produce 
of  Normandy  enterprise  and  industry  in  the  shape  of  butter, 
poultry,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  facilities  of 
access  to  our  markets  have  enabled  the  French  middleman 
to  realise  enormous  profits  and  yet  undersell  the  British  pro- 
ducer. This  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  the  sole  fact 
which  militates  in  favour  of  the  Norman  farmer.  He  has 
come  to  realise  that  Europe  can  no  longer  be  a  wheat-grow- 
ing competitor  of  the  New  World,  and  that  the  cost  of 
labour  and  the  higher  standard  of  living  pre- 
vailing at  the  present  day  have  rendered  inevit- 
able the  giving  up  of  wheat-growing  in  favour 
of  dairy  farming  so  far  as  circumstances  permit. 
Protective  tariffs,  though  showing  their  effect  in  a  check 
upon  the  further  fall  of  prices,  have  not  procured  for  him 
remunerative  prices,  but  it  is  in  combination  among  pro- 
ducers, a  well-organised  system  of  local  markets  and  fairs, 
facilities  of  access  and  cheap  freights  to  the  Paris  and  Lon  - 
don markets,  Government  assistance  in  the  dissemination 
of  practical  instruction  by  means  of  model  dairy  and  poultry 
farms  and  schools,  State-aided  showTs,  and  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  that  the  farmer  of  Normandy  finds  the  advan- 
tages which  place  him  in  a  position  to  undersell  the  British 
farmer  in  his  own  markets. 

Mr.   Gurney  states   that  his  own   personal  observation 
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fully  confirms  the  satisfactory  results  of  la  petite  culture  in 
his  district.      He  continues  : — 

"It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the  local  Agricultural 
Associations  have  done  excellent  work  and  rendered  valuable 
service  in  this  district.  The  advice  given  to  farmers  by  the 
Cherbourg  Agricultural  Society  some  years  ago,  to  give  up 
cereals  for  permanent  pasture,  is  now  generally  considered 
to  have  been  the  saving  of  the  farmers  of  La  Manche,  who 
one  and  all  followed  the  advice  given.  Just  enough  land 
is  given  up  to  wheat  for  home  consumption  (many  farmers 
baking  their  own  bread),  to  buckwheat  for  the  feed  of  pigs 
and  poultry  (very  little  of  the  buckwheat  flour  being  now 
used  for  human  food),  and,  lastly,  to  roots,  lucerne,  and 
other  temporary  pasture  sufficient  for  the  winter  feed  ol 
live  stock.  The  Department  of  La  Manche  is  almost  en- 
tirely given  over  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  The 
large  profits  on  butter,  and  the  minor  profits  made  out  of 
sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  have  un- 
doubtedly enabled  the  farmers,  who  here  mostly  have  small 
farms  of  less  than  20  acres  to  cultivate,  which  can  be  worked 
by  the  family  without  paid  labour,  to  pay  their  way  and  in- 
vest savings."  He  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  choice 
of  good  breeds,  the  building  up  by  careful  selection  of  excel- 
lent table  fowls  and  first-rate  laying  strains  as  well,  added 
to  free  run  on  grass,  scientific  fattening  and  preparation  for 
the  market,  and  lower  cost  of  production  make  the  French 
fowl  on  the  one  hand  a  valuable  egg-producer,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  table  fowl  which  has  proved  most  acceptable 
to  the  Leadenhall  Market  merchant. 

Secrets  of  Success. 

Summing  up  in  conclusion  the  observations  which  he  has 
made,  Mr.  Gurney  says  : — 

14  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  agriculturists  of  Western 
Normandy,  having  given  up  cereals,  now  get  a  very  fair 
return  for  their  capital  and  labour  out  of  dairy  farming,  horse 
breeding,  poultry  rearing,  cider  apple  orchards,  and  market 
gardening;  and  secondly,  that  London  and  our  large  pro- 
vincial towns  furnish  them  with  a  profitable  market  for  their 
butter,  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  turkeys,  geese,  and  poultry. 
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Why,  then,  do  so  many  millions  of  English  money  cross  the 
Channel  instead  of  benefiting  the  British  agriculturist?  The 
answer  is  : — (i)  Because  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
eggs  and  table  poultry  is  not  regularly  supplied  at  home. 
(2)  Because,  as  I  have  been  told  by  leading  London  im- 
porters, French  poultry  is  fattened  and  dressed  in  a  manner 
far  surpassing  anything  done  in  England,  and  can  yet  be 
obtained  at  less  cost.  (3)  Because  the  supply  of  English 
butter  is  not  regular;  it  is  badly  packed,  and  lacks  uni- 
formity both  in  quality  and  colour.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  Normandy  butter,  and  the  regularity  and  excellence 
of  its  supply  ever  since  1870  has  proved  a  formidable  com- 
petitor with  English  butter  in  the  London  market.  What 
inference  is,  then,  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  facts?  That 
the  Normandy  farmer  has  been  favoured  by  Protection? 
Surely  not.  The  inference,  hardly  complimentary  to  Bri- 
tish enterprise,  is  that  1  they  do  these  things  better  in 
France  ' ;  that  our  farmers  have  still  much  to  learn  and 
many  prejudices  to  eradicate,  and  that  they  should  set  about 
it  at  once.  If  their  butter  can  be  made  and  their  poultry 
reared  and  prepared  for  market  in  such  a  manner  as  to  equal 
French  produce,  then  agricultural  co-operation,  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Lord  Winchilsea,  light  railways,  cheap  rates, 
and  relief  from  over-taxation,  will  do  the  rest  to  lighten  the 
lot  of  the  British  farmer." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  English  agri- 
culture, large  or  small,  would  do  wTell  to  read  the  interesting 
reports  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  British  Embassy  in 
Paris.  One  of  these  deals  with  the  system  of  agricultural 
associations,  or  syndicates,  in  France.  What  particularly 
strikes  us  about  these  associations  is  their  regard  for  the 
consumer's  good,  as  well  as  their  own.  The  primary  object 
of  these  syndicates  is  to  enable  their  members  to  buy  the 
best  seed,  best  implements,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  to  furnish  them  with  information  about  the  state  of 
the  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  to  found  technical  classes 
and  schools.  But  it  is  with  the  second  object  of  these 
syndicates  that  the  public  is  concerned.  These  associa- 
tions find  it  to  their  advantage  to  come  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  public — in  other  words,  to  dispense,  not  with 
the  middleman  who  is  content  with  a  fair  reward  for  his 
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mediumship,  but  with  the  exploiting  middleman  who  would 
sooner  destroy  commodities  than  sell  them  cheaply,  and  who 
disclaims  all  moral  obligation  to  purchasers.  But  to 
acquire  the  confidence  of  the  public,  the  associations  must 
do  as  they  wish  to  be  done  by ;  they  must  supply  the  purest 
and  best  commodities  at  the  lowest  prices  which  will  give 
them  an  adequate  return  for  their  trouble.  We  cannot  dis- 
cover how  far  this  excellent  principle  is  carried  out ;  but 
there  the  principle  is,  publicly  acknowledged  and  respected, 
it  is  very  clear,  to  a  large  extent.  Here  we  have  a  striking 
example  of  organisation  implying,  or  implied  in,  the  social 
development  of  the  ethical  sense.  And  the  results  in  France 
may  prove  to  be  very  great  and  far-reaching,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  small  holdings — la  petite  culture — employs  fourteen 
millions — in  other  words,  three-quarters  of  the  agricultural 
population.  A  milk  syndicate  in  the  Department  of  Aisne 
has  been  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  directly  supply- 
ing Paris  with  M  a  first-class  commodity  "  without  the  mid- 
dleman's intervention.  Honesty  and  the  recognition  of 
social  obligation  pay  best  in  the  long  run.  Here  is  another 
device  which  it  is  quite  possible  may  be  imitated  in  England 
some  day  : — "  A  permanent  exhibition  has  been  instituted  at 
Alais,  in  the  Department  of  Gers,  and  elsewhere,  at  which 
samples  of  products  for  sale  are  exhibited,  so  that  any 
would-be  purchaser  can  find  what  he  wants,  and  where  to 
procure  it  without  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  producer,  who, 
in  his  turn,  is  saved  the  expense  and  labour  of  hawking  his 
wares."  There  are  hundreds  of  these  agricultural  syndi- 
cates all  over  France.  Besides  being  pecuniarily  advan- 
tageous to  their  members,  they  tend,  without  a  doubt,  to 
cultivate  a  sense  of  commercial  morality. 

The  Poulters'  Company's  Prizes. 

I  was  very  much  gratified,  on  my  election  as  Master  of 
the  Poulters'  Company  for  1894,  at  the  Company's  gracious 
and  unanimous  approval  of  my  resolution  that  it  should  an- 
nually devote  a  sum  of  money  to  special  prizes  for  dead 
table"  poultry — these  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  Dairy 
Show  held  at  Islington  in  October.  My  colleagues  fully 
shared  the  view  that,  if  money  alone  were  offered,  it  would 
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leave  but  a  faint  souvenir  of  success,  whereas  medals 
would  be  more  highly  esteemed,  as  durable  mementoes — if 
not,  indeed,  as  heirlooms  in  many  families.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  there  should  be  two  gold  medals,  namely,  one 
for  fowls,  and  one  for  ducks,  as  first  prizes,  and  four  silver 
medals,  as  second  and  third  prizes  in  the  two  classes  men- 
tioned ;  and  for  these  I  announced,  naturally,  that  any  ex- 
hibits of  mine  would  not  compete.  These  awards  were  of- 
fered for  the  best  birds  of  any  suitable  breed,  and  the  ver- 
dict was  left  to  the  Court  of  the  Poulters'  Company  and  the 
British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association.*  As  a  result,  small 
farmers  and  cottagers  came  forward  as  exhibitors  in  much 
larger  numbers  than  previously,  the  British  Dairy  Farmers' 
Association  reducing  the  fees  for  entries  in  the  classes  for 
dead  table  poultry.  The  Association  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed its  thanks  for  the  stimulus  thus  given  by  the  Poul- 
ters' Company  to  the  efforts  in  progress  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  more  practically  useful  breeds. 

The  Poultrymen's  Association  is  a  body  which  may  do 
much  good.  It  is  proposing  to  institute  a  system  of  exam- 
ination by  local  experts  with  the  object  of  granting  poultry- 
men  certificates  of  competency  in  their  grades,  based  on  ex- 
perience, qualification,  abilities,  and  character.  The  asso- 
ciation will  keep  a  register  of  employers  requiring  certifi- 
cated men.  The  businesslike  methods  of  the  association 
should  be  an  augury  of  success. 

*  Vide  also  Chapter  II. 
A  Pigeon  Postscript. 

Just  as  this  book  was  going  to  press  I  received  some 
valuable  jottings  from  no  less  an  expert  than  Mr.  A.  E. 
Tanner,  to  whom  I  have  paid  a  brief  tribute  on  p.  100. 
Mr.  Tanner  says  : — Few  hobbies  or  industries  prove  more 
interesting  than  a  pigeon  farm ;  and  not  one  is  so  easy  to 
manage.  Once  set  going,  the  manual  labour  involved  is 
light  enough  for  women  to  undertake.  The  name  "  Bor- 
deaux pigeon  "  implies  that  the  South  of  France  had  ori- 
ginally something  to  do  with  the  supply  of  this  delicacy.  In 
reality  there  is  no  distinct  breed  of  domestic  pigeon  known 
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by  that  name.  The  Montauban  is  one  of  the  breeds  of  the 
Bordeaux  district ;  and  size  and  quality  combined  being  the 
two  great  desiderata  of  table  birds,  "  Bordeaux  pigeon  I 
falls  within  this  standard.  There  are  few,  if  any.  breeds 
other  than  the  Runt  varieties  and  their  crosses  w.iich  can 
produce  the  big  table  pigeon.  Whether  the  birds  be  Maltese, 
Mondains,  Romains,  Carneaux,  English  Runts,  German 
Runts,  Montaubans,  Hungarians,  Schwedens,  or  any  other 
derivative  of  the  Leghorn  and  Spanish  Runts — pure,  or 
crossed  with  Homers,  Antwerps,  Pouters,  Fantails,  Jcc. — the 
runtish  characteristics  of  size  must  predominate.  The 
squabs,  as  the  youngsters  are  called,  are  fed  by  the  parents. 
As  regards  the  latter,  personal  appearance  of  a  bird  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  moment  if  it  be  but  a  good  breeder  and  rearer. 
Given  proper  quarters  there  is  no  finer  bird  in  those  respects 
than  the  runt,  for  he  will  keep  his  home  and  keep  others  from 
it.  Experience  alone  can  decide  which  bird  produces  the 
finest  squabs  with  the  best  developed  breasts,  but  the  Maltese 
and  the  Mondain  varieties  and  crosses  probably  hold  the 
palm.  Progress  and  development  depend  in  a  large  measure 
upon  one's  power  of  observation  and  initiative,  and  whether 
the  question  be  one  of  sanitation,  feeding,  accommodation, 
mating,  nesting,  training,  or  selection,  judgment  and  resource 
are  imperative  pre-requisites  to  success.  Pigeons  love  to 
bathe,  winter  and  summer,  and  the  colder  the  weather  it 
would  seem  the  more  the  birds  like  their  bath.  In  fact,  a 
pigeon's  taking  its  bath  is  a  sign  of  robust  health.  Again, 
"  Bordeaux  pigeon  "  is  never  out  of  season,  the  birds  breed- 
ing winter  and  summer.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  esteem  in 
which  this  delicacy  is  held  that  no  menu  of  a  hio-h-;lass  res- 
taurant omits  the  choice  of  "  Bordeaux  pigeon." 
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FEED  FOR  MORE  EGGS. 


SPRATT 


Is  a  scientific  Meal,  rich  in  Egg-prodncing 
properties,  without  which  Hens  cannot  be 
good  layers.  It  doesn't  pay  to  feed  by  guess. 

PerCwt.  15/-      Half-cwt.  8/-       Carriage  Paio. 
also  in  1/-  Bags. 


YOUR  DEALER  CAN  SUPPLY. 


Write  to-day  for  a  Booh  on  Poultry  Cult***  and  "In*tdt  Information," 
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